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Fb the part Mr. Bux ks took in the American Revo- 
lution, it was natural that I ſhould conſider him a friend 
to Mankind; and as our acquaintance commenced on that 

round, it would have been more agreeable to me to have 

d cauſe to continue in that opinion than to change it. 

Ar the time Mr. Burke made his violent ſpeech laſt winter 
in the Engliſh Parliament againſt the French Revolution and 
the National Aſſembly, I was in Paris, and had written, but 
a ſhort time before, to inform him how proſperouſly matters 
were going on. Soon after this, I ſaw his advertiſement of _ 
the pamphlet he intended to publiſh. As the attack was to 
be made in a language but little ſtudied, and leſs underſtood 
in France, and as every thing ſuffers by tranſlation, I pro- 
miſed ſome of the friends of the Revolution in that country, 
that whenever Mr. Burke's pamphlet came forth, I would an- 
ſwer it. This appeared to me the more neceſſary to be done, 

when I ſaw the flagrant Miſrepreſentalions which it contains; 
and that while it is an outrageous abuſe on the French Revo- 
lutign, and the principles of Liberty, it is an impoſition on 


4 


the reſt of the world. | 
I aM the more aſtoniſhed and diſappointed at this conduct 
in Mr. Bo RRR, as, from the circumſtance I am going to men- 

tion, I had formed other expectations. 
; 1 N I 
Mr. Paine's pamphlet was firſt publiſhed in France, then in England, and latterly in 


pe aa = Dublia edition appears without this Pistace.— We copy from the Loox Den 
edition.— E. | | 
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{of PREFACE. 


Written. 


I Hap ſeen enough of the miſeries of War, to wiſh it 
might never more have exiſtence in the world, and that ſome 
other mode might be found out to ſettle the differences that 
ſhould occaſionally ariſe in the neighbourhocd of Nations.— 
This certainly might be done, if Courts were diſpoſed to ſet 
honeſtly about it. or if Countries were enlightened enough not 
to be made the dupes of Courts. The people of America had 
been bred up in the ſame prejudices againſt France, which at 


that time characterized the people of England; but experi- 


ence, and an acquaintance with the French nation, have moſt 
eftectually-ſhewn the Americans the falſehood of thoſe pre- 
judices; and I do not believe that a more cordial and confi- 
dential intercourſe exiſts between any two countries than be- 
tween France and America. OTE I REY 
WHEN I came to France in the Spring of 1787, the Arch- 
biſhop of 'Thoulouſe was then Miniſter, and at that time highly 
eſteemed. I became much acquainted with the private Secre- 
tary of that Miniſter, a man of an enlarged benevolent heart; 
and found, that his ſentiments and mine perfectly agreed with 
reſpect to the madneſs of war, and the wretched impolicy of 
two nations, like England and France, continually worrying 
each other, to no other end than that of a mutual increaſe of 


Burdens and Taxes. That I might be aſſured I had not miſ- 


underſtood him, nor he me, I put the ſubſtance of our opi- 
nions into writing, and ſent it to him; ſubjoining a requeſt, 
that if I ſhould ſee among the people of England, any diſ- 
poſition to cultivate a better underſtanding between the two 
Nations than had hitherto prevailed, how far I might be au- 
thorized to ſay, that the ſame diſpoſition prevailed on the part 
of France? He anſwered me by letter in the moſt unreſerv- 
ed manner, and that not for himſelf only, but for the Mini- 
ſter, with whoſe knowledge the letter was declared to. be 
I pur this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke almoſt three 
years ago, and left it with him, where it {till remains; hop- 
ing, and at the ſame time naturally expecting, from the opi- 


nion I had conceived of him, that he would find ſome oppor- 


tunity of making a good uſe of it, for the purpoſe of remov- 
ing thoſe errors and prejudices, which two neighbouring Na- 


tions, from the want of knowing each other, had entertained 
to the injury at both; ©- _ WIuEN 


— 
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WHEN the French Revolution broke out, it certainly af- 
forded to Mr. Burke an opportunity of doing ſome good, had 
he been diſpoſed to it; inſtead of which, no ſooner did he ſee. 
the old prejudices wearing away, than he immediately began 
ſowing the ſeeds of a new inveteracy, as if he were afraid 
that England and France would ceaſe to be enemies. — That 
there are men in all countries who get their living by War, and 
by keeping up the quarrels of Nations, is as ſhocking as it is 
true; but when thoſe who are concerned in the government 
of a Country, make it their ſtudy to fow diſcord, and culti- 
vate prejudices between Nations, it becomes the more un- 
pardonable. | 

WIr reſpect to a paragraph in this work alluding to Mr. 
Burke's having a Penſion, the report has been ſome time in 
circulation, at leaſt two months; and as a perſon is often the 
laſt to hear what concerns him the moſt to know, I have men- 
tioned it, that Mr. Burke may have an opportunity of con- 
tradicting the rumour—if he thinks proper. 


THOMAS PAINE, 
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 . GEORGE: WASHING TON, 


' PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


SIX, 


a” 


I PRESENT you 4 ſmall Trab in 'Defence of | thoſe 
Principles of Freedom, which your exemplary Virtue hath fo 
ennnenily contributed to eftabliſh.— That the RicuTs or 
Max may become as witverſal as your Benevolence can wiſh, 
and that you may enjoy the Happineſs of ſeeing. the New 
World regenerate the OLD, is the Prayer , 
SIR, 


Your much obliged, and 


Obedient humble Servant, 


THOMAS PAINE. 
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MONG the incivilities hy which nations or radiate provoke 
and irritate each other, Mr. Burke's Pamphlet on“ the French 
Revolution” is an extraordinary inſtance. Neither the people of 
France, nor the National Aſſembly, were troubling themſelves about 
the affairs of England, or the Engliſh Parliament ; and why Mr. Burke 
ſhould commence an unprovoked attack upon them, both in Parliament 
and in Public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned on the ſcore of 
manners, nor juſtified on that of policy. 

There is ſcarcely an epithet of abuſe to be found in the Engliſh 
language with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French nation 
and the National Aſſembly. Every thing which rancour, prejudice, 
ignorance, or knowledge could ſuggeſt, are poured forth in the co- 
pious fury of near 400 pages. In the ſtrain and on the plan Mr. 
Burke was writing, he might have written on to as many thouſands — 
When the tongue, or the pen, is let looſe in a phrenzy of paſſion, 
it is the man, and not the ſubject, that becomes exhauſted. 
 Hitherto Mr. Burke has been miſtaken and diſappointed in the 
opinions he had formed of the affairs of France; but ſuch is the in- 
Fm e of his hope, or the malignancy of his deſpair, that it furniſhes 

im with new pretences to go on. There was a time when it was 

flible to make Mr. Burke believe there would be any Revolution 

in rance. His opinion then was, that the French had neither ſpirit 

to undertake it, nor fortitude to 24-0 it ; and now that there 1s one, 
he ſeeks an eſcape by condemning it 

Not ſufficiently content with abuſing the National Aſſembly, a great 
part of his work is taken up with abuſing Dr. Price (one the beſt- 
hearted men that lives), and the.two Societies in England known by 
the name of the Revolution Society, and the Society for promating Con- 
fiitutional Information. 

Dr. Price had preached a ſermon on the 4th of Nov. t 589, being the 
anniverſary of what is called in England the Revolution which took 
place | in 1688. Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of this Sermon, ſays, The 
ec political Divine proceeds dogmatically to aſſert, that, by the princi- 

ce ples of the Revolution, the people of England have acquired three 
“fundamental Rights: | 

&* 1. To chuſe their own Governors. N . 

2. To caſhier them for miſconduct. p : 

r. 


3. To frame a Government for themſelyes,” 


5 No Hs OF MAN. 

Dr. Price does not ſay that the right to do theſe things exiſts in 
this or in that perſon, or in this or in that deſcription of perſons, but 
in the whole; that it is, a right reſident in the Nation. — Mr. Burke, 10 
on the contrary, denies that ſuch a right exiſts in the nation, either 
in whole or in part, or that it exiſts any where; and what is ſtill 
more ſtrange and marvellous, he ſays, © That the people of England 
F utterly diſclaim ſuch a right, and that they will reſiſt the practical 1 
* aſſertion of it with their lives and fortunes.” That men ſhould take 6 
np arms, and ſpend their lives and fortunes, not to maintain their Rights, I] 
but to maintain ey uve not Rights, is an entire new ſpecies of diſ- 

Eovery, and ſuited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke.“ 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people of 
England have no ſuch rights, and that ſuch rights do not now exiſt 
in the nation, either in whole or in part, or any where at all, is of 
the ſame marveſlous and monſtrous kind with what he has already 
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0 Mr. Burke conceives his point ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by producing 


(op he acknowledges to have been the caſe, not only in Fngland, 


principtes}, not only to the Fnglith nation, but to the French Revo- + 
ution, and the National Aſſembly; and charges that auguſt illuminated, 15 
and illuminating body of mien with the epithet: of“ Uſurpers,” I ſhall, £ 
ut ceremonie, place another ſyſtem of principles in oppoſition to his. 
The Engliſh Parliament of 1088 did a certain thing, which, for 
if themſelves and their conſtituents, they had a right to do, and which 
it appeared right ſhould be done: but, in addition io this right, which 
they poſſeſſed by Delegation, they ſet up another richt by Aſſumption, 
4 e $39, een SHOES ORD) 2: 069th D. . 
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RIGHTS OH MAN. 3 
that of binding and controuling poſterity to the end of time. The 
caſe, therefore, divides itſelf into two parts; the right which they 
poſſeſſed by delegation, and the right which they ſet vp by aſſumption. 
The firſt is admitted; but, with reſpe& to the ſecond, I reply— 

There never did, there never will, and there never can exiſt a 
Parliament, or any deſcription of men, or any generation of men, in 
any country, poſſeſſed of the right or the power of binding and con- 
trouling poſterity to the“ end of time, or of commanding ** for ever” 
how the world ſhail be governed, or who ſhall govern it: and theres 
fore all ſuch clauſes, acts, or declarations, by which the makers of 
them attempt to do what they have neither the right nor the power 
to do, nor the power to execute, are in themſelves null and void. — 
Every age and generation muſt be as free to act for itſelf “ in all cates,” 
as the ages and generations which preceded it, The vanity and 
preſumption of governing beyond the grave, is the moſt ridiculous and 
inſolent of all tyrannies. Man has no property in man; neither has 
any generation a property in the generations which are to follow. I he 
parliament or the people of 1688, or avy other period, had no more 
right to diſpofe of the people of the preſent day, or to bind or to 
controul them “ in any ſhape whatever,” than the Parliament or the 
People of the preſent day have to diſpoſe of, bind, or controul thoſe 
who are to live 100 or 1000 years hence. Every generation is and 
muſt be competent to all the purpoſes which its occafions require. It 
is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommodated. When 
man ceaſes to BF, his powers and his wants ceaſe with him; and hav- 
ing no longer any participation in the concerns of this world, he has 
no longer any authority in directing who ſhall be its governors, or how 
its government ſhall be organized, or how adminiſtered, 

I am not contending for, nor againſt, any form of governmont, nor 
for, nor againſt, any party here or elſewhere. That which a who'e 
nation Chooſes to do, it has a right to do. Mr. Burke ſays, No. Where. 
then does the right exiſt? I am contending for the rig/ts of the living 
and againſt their being willed away, and controuled and contracted 
for, by the manuſcript, aſſumed authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke 
is contending for the authority of the dead over the rights and freedom 
of the living. There was a time when Kings diſpoſed of their crowns 
by will upon their death-beds, and conſigned the people, like beaſts 
of the field, to whatever ſucceſſor they 3 This is now fo 
exploded as ſcarcely to be remembered, and ſo monſtrous as hard! 
to be believed : But the Parliamentary Clauſes upon which Mr.Burke 
builds his Political Church, are of the fame nature. | 

The laws of every country maſt be analogous to fome common 
principle. In England, no parent or maſter, nor all the authority of 
Parliament, omnipotent as it has called itſelf, can bind or controul the 
perſonal freedom even of an indiv:dual beyond the age of 21 years: 
| A.-3 Oo 
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On what ground of right then could the Parliament of 1688, or any 
other Parliament, bind all poſterity for ever ? N 

Thoſe who have quitted the world, and thoſe who are not yet ar- 
rived at it, are as remote from cach other as the utmoſt ſtretch of mor- 
tal imagination can conceive. What poſſible obligation then can exiſt 
between them, what rule or principle can be laid down, that two non- 
entities, the one out of exiſtence, and the other not in, and who never 
can mert in this world, that the one ſhould controul the other to the 
end of time? | 

In England, it is ſaid, that money cannot be taken out of the pock- 
ets. of the people without their conſent : But who authorized, and who 
could authorize the Parliament of 1688 to controul and take away the 
freedom of Foſterity, and limit and confine their right of acting in 
certain caſes for ever, who were not in exiſtence to give or to with- 
hold their conſent ? 

A greater abſurdity cannot preſent itſelf to the underſtanding of man, 
than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, and he tells 
the world to come, that a certain body of men, who exiſted 100 years 
ago, made a law, and that there does not now exiſt-in the nation, nor 
ever will, nor ever can, a power to alter it Under how many ſub- 
tilties, or abſurdities, has the Divine Right to govern been impoſed on 
the credulity of mankind I- Mr. Burke has diſcovercd a new one, and 
he has ſhortened his journey to Rome, by appealing to the power of 


this infallible Parliament of former days; and he produces what it hag” 


done, as of Divine authority: for that power muſt certainly be more 
than human, which no human power to the end of time can alter, 

But Mr Burke has done ſome ſervice, not to his Cauſe, but to his 
Country, by bringing thoſe clauſes into public view. 'l hey ſerve to 
demonſtrate how neceſſary it is at all times to watch againſt the at- 
tempted encroachment of Power, and to prevent its running to excels, 
It is ſome what extraordinary, that the offence for which James II. was 
expelled, that of ſetting up power by aſſumption, ſhould be re-acted, 
under another ſhape and form, by the Parliament that expelled him. 
It ſhews, that the Rights of Man were but imperfectly underſtood at the 


Revolution; for certain it is, that the right which that Parliament ſet 
up by aſſumption (for by delegation it had it not, and could not have it, 


becauſe none could give it), over the perſons and freedom of poſterity 
for ever, was of the ſame tyrannical unfounded kind which James at- 
tempted to ſet up aver the Parliament and the Nation, and for which 
he was expelled, The only difference is (for in principle they differ 
not), that the one was an Uſurper over the living, and the other over 
the unborn; and as the one has no better authority to ſtand upon than 


the other, both of them muſt be equally null and void, and of no effect. 


From what, or from' whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to. bind poſterity for ever ? He has produced his 
| clauſes ; 
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clauſes ; but he muſt produce alſo his proofs, that ſuch a right exiſted, 
and ſhew how it exiſted, If it ever exiſted, it muſt now exiſt ; for 
whatever appertains to the natnre of man, cannot be annihilated by 
man. It is the nature of man to die, and he will continue to die as 
long as he continues to be born. But Mr. Buske has ſet up a fort of 
political Adam, in whom all poſterity are bound for ever; he muſt. 
therefore prove that is Adam poſſeſſed ſuch a power, or ſuch a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the lefs will it bear to be ſtretched, and the 
worſe is the policy to ſtretch it, unleſs it is intended to break it. Had 
a perſen contemplated the overthrow of Mr. Burke's poſition, he would 
have proceeded as Mr, Burke has done, He would have magnified 
the authorities, on purpoſe to have called the right of them into queſtion ; 
and the inſtant the queſtion of right was ſtarted, the authorities muſt 
have been given up. 

It requires but a very ſmall glance of thought to perceive, that -!- 
though laws made in one generation often continue in force. through 
ſucceeding generations, yet that they continue to derive their force trom 
the conſent of the living. A law not repealed continues in force, not 
becauſe it cannot be repealed, but becauſe it is not repealed z and the 
non-repealing paſtes for conſent, 

But Mr. Burke's clauſes have not even this analificiics in their 
favour. "They become null, by attempting to become immortal. The 
nature of them precludes conſent, They deſtroy the right which they 
might have, by grounding it on a right which they cannot have. Im- 
mortal power is not a human right, and theretore cannot be a right of 
Parliament, The Parliament of 1688 might as well have paſſed an 
act to have authoriſed themſelves to live for ever, as to make their 
authority live for ever. All therefore that can be ſaid of them is, that 
they are a formality of words of as much import, as if thoſe who uſed 
them had addreſſed a congratulation to themi/fves, and, in the oriental 
ſtile of antiquity, had ſaid, O Parliament, live for ever!“ 

The eircumſtances of the world are continually changing, and the 
opinions of men change alſo; and as Government is for the living, 
and not for the dead, it is the living only that has any right in it. That 
which may be thought right and found convenient in one age, may 
be thought wrong and inconvenient in another, —In fuch caſes, Viho 
is to decide; the living, or the dead? 

As almoſt 100 pages of Mr. Burke's book are pier ed upon. bt 
clauſes, it will conſequently follow, that if the clauſes themſelves, ſo 
far as they ſet up an aſſumed, uſurped dominion over poſterity for ever, 
are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void, that all his vo- 
luminous inferences and declamations drawn therefrog” or founded 
| thereon, are null and void alſo—and on this ground I reſt the matter. 
We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. — Mr. 


Burke” s book bas thi appearance of being written as inſtiuQion to the 
| French 
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French nation; but if I may permit myſelf the uſe of an extravagant 
metaphor, ſuited to the extravagance of the caſe, It is darkneſs attempt- 
ng 10 r | 
| hile I am writing this, there is accidentally before me ſome pra- 
tek for a Declaration of Rights by the Marquis de la Fayette (I ak 
18 pardon for uſing his former addreſs, and do it only for diſtinction's 
ſake) to the National Aſſembly on the 11th of July, 1789, three day: 
before the taking of the Baſtile; and I cannot but be ſtruck how op- 
poſite the ſources are from which that Gentleman and Mr. Borke draw 
their principles. Inſtead of referring to muſty records and mouldy 
parchments to prove that the rights of the living are loſt, © renounced 
and abdicated for ever,” by thoſe who are now no more, as Mr, Burke 
has done, Mt de la Fayette applies to the living world, and empha- 
tically ſays, “ Call to mind the ſentiments which Nature has engraved in 
be the fart of every Citizen, and which take a new force when they are 
** ſolemnly recognized by all. For a nation to love Liberty, it is faffcient 
10 that ſhe knows it : and to be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe wills it.“ — 
How dry, barren, and, obſcure js the ſource from which Mr. Burke 
labours; and how ineffectual, though gay with flowers, are all his de- 
clamation and his argument, compared with theſe clear, conciſe, and 
ſoul-animating ſentiments ! — Few and ſhort as they are, they lead 
on to a vaſt field of generous and manly thinking, and do not fiviſh, 
ua [r. Burke's periods, with muſic in the ear, and noihing in the 
Neart, 
As I have introduced the mention of M. de la Fayette, I will take 
the liberty of adding an anecdote reſpecting his farewel addreſs to the 
Congreſs of America in 1783, and which occurred freſh to my mind 
when I faw Mr. Burke's thundeting attack on the French Revolution.— 
M. de la Fayctte went kp America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a Volunteer in her ſcrvice to the end. His conduct through 
the whole of that cnterpriſe, is one of the moſt extraordinary that is to 
be found. in the, hiſtory of a young man, ſcarcely, then 20 years of age. 
Situated in a country that was like the lap of Senſual Pleaſure, and with 
the means of enjoying it, how few are there to be found who would 
exchange ſuch a ſcene for the woods and wilderneſs of America, and 
Paſs the flowery years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardſhip !— 
but ſuch is the fat.—When, the war ended, and he was on the point 
of taking his final departure, he preſented himſelf to Congreſs, and con- 
templating, in his affe ctionate ſarewel, the Revolution he had ſeen, 
expreſl d. theſe words: May THIS GREAT MONUMENT, RAISED 
«To LIBERTY, $tRvE As A LESsON TO THE OPPRESSOR, 
7 AND AN EXAMPLE TO THE OPPRESSED !''—W hen this ad- 
dreſs came came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in 
France, he applied to Count Vergennes to have it inſerted in the 
French Gazette, but never could obtain his conſent, The fact _ 
d that 
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that Count Vergennes was an ariſtocratical Deſpot at home, and 
dreaded the example of the American revolution in France, as certain 
other perſons now dread the example of the French revolution in Eng- 
land: and Mr. Burke's tribute af fear (for in this light his book muſt 
be conſidered), runs parallel with Count Vergennes' refuſal. t, 
to return more particularly to his work 


N (iy Ne. Burke), the French rebel againft a mild 


© and lawful Monarch, with more fury, outrage, and inſult, than an 
& people has been known to riſe againſt the moſt illegal Uſurper, or the 
5 Ay | ſanguinary Tyrant.” — This is one, among a thouſand other in- 
ſtances, in which Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignorant of the ſprings 
and principles of the French revolution. _ TS th 
It was not againſt Louis XVI. but againſt the deſpotic principles of 
the Government, that the Nation revolted. Theſe principles had not 
their origin in him, but in the original eſtabliſhment, many centuries 
back; and they were become too deeply rooted to be removed, and the 
Augean ſtable of Paraſites and Plunderers too abominably filthy to be 
cleanſed, by any thing ſhort of a complete and univerſal Revolution. 


When it becomes neceſſary to do a thing, the whole heart and ſoul 


ſhould go into the meaſure, or not attempt it. That criſis was then 
arrived, and there remained no choice but to a& with determined vigour, 
or not to act at all. The King was known to be the friend of the 
Nation, and this circumſtance was favourable to the enterpriſe. Per- 
haps no man bred up in the ſtile of an abſolute King, ever poſſeſſed a 
heart ſo little diſpoſed to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of power as the 
preſent King of France. But the principles of the Government itſelf 
ſtill remained the ſame, The Monarch and the Monarchy were diſ- 
tinEt and ſeparate things; and it was,againſt the eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm 
of the latter, and not againſt the perſon or principles of the former, 
that the revolt commenced, and the revolution has been carried. 
Mr. Burke does not attend to the diſtinctian between men and prin- 
ciples, and therefore he does not ſee that a revolt may take place againſt 
the deſpotiſm of the latter, while there lies no charge of deſpotiſm 
againſt the former. I ; | . 
The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contributed nothing to alter 


the hereditary deſpotiſm of the Monarchy. All the tyrannies of former 
i under that hereditary deſpotiſm, were ſtill liable to be 


reigns, acte 


revived in the hands of a ſucceſſor. It was not the reſpite of a reign 
that would ſatisfy France, enlightened as ſhe was then become. A ca- 


ſual diſcontinnance of the prachice of deſpotiſm, is not a diſcontinuance 


of its principles; the former depends on the virtue of the individual 
who 1s in immediate poſſeſſion of the power; the latter, on the virtue 
and ſortitude of the nation. In the caſe of Charles I. and James I. of 
England, the revolt was againſt the perſona! deſpotiſm of the men; 
whereas, in France, it was againſt the hereditary deſpotiſm of the 
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eſtabliſhed government. But men who can conſign over the rights 
of poſterity for ever on the authority of a mouldy parchment, like 
Mr. Burke, are not qualited,to judge of this revolution. It takes in a 
field too vaſt for their views to explore, and proceeds with a mightineſs 


of treaſon they cannot keep, pate with. 


But there are many points of view in which this Revolution may be 
conſidered. When deſpotiſm has eſtabliſhed itſelf for ages in a country, 
as in France, it is not in the perſon of the King only that it reſides. 
It has the appearance of being ſo in ſhow, and in nominal authority ; 
bit it is not ſo in practice, and in fat. It has its ſtandard every where. 
Every office and department has its deſpotiſm, founded upon cuſtom 


and uſage. Every place has its Baſtile, and every Baſtile its Deſpot. 


The original hereditary deſpotiſm refident in the perſon of the King, 
divides and ſubdivides itſelf into a thouſand ſhapes and forms, till at 
laſt the whole of it is ated by deputation. This was the caſein France 
and againſt this ſpecies of deſpotiſm, proceeding on through an endleſs 
labyrinth of office, till the ſource of it is ſcarcely perceptible, there is 
no mode of redreſs. It ſtrengthens itſelf by aſſuming the appearance 
of duty, and tyranniſes under the pretence of obeying. 

WM ben a man reflects on the condition which France was in from 
the nature of her government, he will ſee other cauſes for revolt than 
thoſe which immediately connect themſelves with the perſon or cha- 
f4Rer of Louis XVI —— There were, if I may ſo expreſs it, a thou- 
ſand deſpotiſms to be reformed in France, which had grown wp under 


the hereditafy deſpotiſm of the Monarchy, and became ſo rooted as 


to be in a great meaſure independent of it. Between,the Monarchy, 
the Parliament, and the Church, there was a' rivalſhip of Deſpotiſm , 


beſides the Feudal deſpotiſm operating locally, and the Miniſterial deſ- 


potiſm operating every where. But Mr. Burke, by conſidering the 
King as the only poſſible. object of a revolt, ſpeaks as if France was 
a village, in which every thing that paſſed muſt be known to its com- 
manding officer, and no oppreſſion could be ated but what he could 
immediately control. Mr. Burke might have been in the Baſtile his 


Whole life, as well under Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither the 


dne hor the other have known that ſuch a man as Mr. Burke exiſted. 
The deſpotic principles of the Government were the ſame in both 
reigns, though the tir poſitions of the men were as remote as Tyranny 
and Benevolence. | 


What Mr. Burke conſiders as a reproach on the French Revolution 


(that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the pre- 
ceding one), is one of its higheſt honours. The revolutions that have 
taken place in other Furopean countries, have been excited by perſonal 
hatred. The rage was againſt the man, and he became the victim. 
But, in the inſtance of France, we ſee a revolution generated in the 
fational contemplation of the Rights of Man, and aaguithing from 
the beginning between Perſons and Principles, | But 
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But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of Principles, when he is 
contemplating Governments. © Ten years ago (ſays he), I could 
© have ſelicitated France on her having a Government, without en- 
te quiring what the nature of that Government was, or ho w it was ad- 
* miniſtered /””—1s this the language of a rational man? Is it the 
language of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and happineſs 
of the human race? On this ground Mr; Burke moſt compliment 
every Government in the world, while the victims who ſuffer under 
them, whether ſold into ſlavery, or tortured out of exiſtence, are wholly 
forgotten. It is Power, and not Principl's, that Mr. Burke venecates 
and under this abominabte depraviy, he is diſqualified to judge bg 
tween them, — Thus much for his opigion as to the occaſions ot the 
French Revolu ion. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged his 
own imagination, and tecks to work upon that of his readers, they are 
very well calculated for theatrical reprelentation, where facts are ma- 
nufactured for the fake of ſhow, and accommodated to produce, through 
the weaknels of ſympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke ſhould 
recollect that he is writing Hiſtory, and not Plays; and that his readgz» 
will expect truth, and not the ! pouting rank of high-toned exclamation. 

When we fee a man dramatically lamenting in a publication in- 
tended to be believed, that,“ The age of Chivalry is gen- Te glory 
© of Europe is extinguiſhed ' Forever 1—T he unbought grace of life (if any 
% one knows what it is), the cheap defence of nations, the nurſe of 
« manly ſentiment and heroic enterprize is gane] and all this becauſe : 
the Quixiote age of chivalry nonſenſe is gone— What opinion can we 
form of his judgment, or what regars can we pay to his facts? In the 
rhapſody of his imagination, he has diſcovered a world of wind-mills, 
and his ſorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack them. But 
if the age of Atiſtoctacyv, like that of, Chivalry, ſhould fall, and they 


had originally ſome cen es Nr. Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, 


may continue his patody to the end, and finſh with exclaiming— 
6% Othello's occupation's gone!“ 

Not withſtanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, when the FrenchRevo- 
Intion 1 is compared with that of other couniries, the aſtoniſhment will be, 
that it is marked with ſo few ſacrifices; but this aſtoniſhment will coats 
«hen we reflect, that it was Principles, and not Perſons, that were the 
meditated objects of deſtruftion. The mind of the nation was aCted 
upon by a higher ſtimulus than what the conſideration of perſons could 
inſpire, and fought a higher conqueſt than could'be produced by the 
downfall of an-enemy. "Among the few who fell, there do not appear 
to be any that were intentionally ſingled out. They all of them had 


their fate in the circumſtances of the moment, and were not purſued 


with that long, cold-blooded, unabated revenge which pur fued the 
unfortunate Scotch in the affair of 1745. 


Through 
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. 4 Through the whole of Mr. Burke's book, I do not obſerve that the 
10005 Baſtile is mentioned more than once, and that with a kind of implic a- 
vi tion as if he were ſorry it is pulled down, and wiſhed it were built up 1 
| again. © We have rebuilt Newgate (fays he), and tenanted the man- 3 
vi N ſion; and we have prifons alinoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtile for thoſe 1 
0 | % who dare to hibet the Queens of France *. As to what a madman, 
| 


Newgate is rather a bedlam than a priſon, it is unworthy a rational con- 


| 0 hke the perſon called Lord George Gordon, might ſay, and to whom 
Ai 
| fideration, It was a madman that libelled—and that is fufficient apo- 


|| logy ; and it afforded an opportunity for confiving him, which was the 
I! | thing wiſhed for : But certain it is, that Mr. Burke, who does not call 
fl himſelf a madman, whatever other people may do, has tibelled, in the 


| moſt unprovoked manner, and in the groffeſt ftile of the moſt vulgar 
abuſe, the whole repreſentative authority of France; and yet Mr. Burke 
takes his ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons! From his violence 
vin and his grief, his ſilenee on fome points, and his exceſs on others, it 
|| is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is forry, extremely forry, that 
| Anery Power, the power of the Pope, and the Baſtile, are pulled 
| dawn. n 
| Net one glance of compaſſion, not one commiſerating reflection, that 
Wl F can find throughout his book, has he beſtowed on thoſe who lingered 
|| out the moſt wretched of hives, a life withaut hope, in the moſt miſe- 


rable of priſons. It is painful to behold a man employing his talents to 
corrupt himlelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he is to 
her. He is not affected by the reality of diſtreſs touching upon his 
Heart, but by the ſhowy reſeroblance of it ſtriking his imagination. He 
| pities he plumage, but forgets. the dying bird. Accuſtomed to kiſs 
. the Atiſtoctatical hand that hath purinined him from himſelf, he dege- 
nefates into a compoſition of art, and the genuine foul of nature for- 
fakes him. His Hero, or his Herome, muſt be a tragedy-vietim, ex- 
piring in ſhow, and not the real priſoner of miſery, waſting into death 
in the ſilence of a dangeon. | 

" } As Mr. Burke has paſſed over the whole tranſaction of the Baſtile, 
| and has entertained his readers with refleAtons on ſuppoſed facts diſ- 
torted into real faffehoods, I will give, fince he has not, ſome account 
of the cicumſtances which preceded that tranfaftion. They will ferve 
0 to ſhew, that lefs miſchief could fearcely have accompanied ſuch an 
| 
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| event, when conſidered with the treacherous and hoſtile aggravations of 
if the enemies of the Revolution The 


| $ Since writing the above, two other places oecur in Mr. Burke's pamphlet, in which 
'tt the Baſtiic is mentioned, but in the {fame manner. In the one he intreduces it in a ſoit of 
obſcure queſtion, and atks, *** Will any Minilters who now lerve ſuch a King, with but a 
| i decent appearance of :<={p<Q, cordially ohen the orders of thoſe whom but the other day, 
t 1% ulis Nam, they hae comma ited th the Beftile In the other, the taking it i- men- 
| tioned as implying criminality in the French Guards who aſſiſted in deobihing it—"They 
have not (lays he) forgot the taking of the Krng's caſtles at Paris.” ——— This is Mr. Burke 
who preteuds to write on constitutional Freedom! 
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'Fhe mind can ſcarcely picture to itſelf a more tremendous fcene 
than what the city of Paris exhibited at thetime of taking the Baſtile, 
and for two days before and after, nor conceive the poſſibility of its 
quieung ſo ſoon. At a diſtance, this ttanſaction has appeared only as 


an act of 'Heroiſm, ſtanding on itfelf ; and the cloſe political conneQion 


it had with the Revolution, is loſt in the bri liancy of the atchieve- 
ment. But we are to conſider it as the ſtrength of the parties, brought 


man to man, and contending for the iſſue. The Baſtile was to be 
etther the prize, or the priſon, of the affailants. The downfal of it 


included the idea of the downfal of Deſpotiſm; and this compounded 


image was become as figuratively united as Bunyan' s Doubting Caſtle 


and Giant Defpair. 

The National Aſſembly, before and at the time of taking the Baſtile, 
was fitting at Verſailles, 12 miles diſtant from Paris. About a week 
before the riſing of the Pariſians, and their taking the Baſtile, it was 
diſcovered that a plot was forming, at the head of which was the Count 


d'Artois, the King's youngeſt brother, for demoliſhing the National Aſ- 


ſembly, ſeizing its Members, and thereby cruſhing, by a coup de main, 
all hopes and proſpets of forming a Free Government. For the fake 
of Humanity, as well as of Freedom, it is well this plan did not ſuc- 
ceed. Examples are not wanting to ſhew how dreadfully vindictive 
and cruel are all old Governments, when they are ſucceſsful againſt 
what they call a revolt. 
This plan muſt have been ſome time in comemplation ; becauſe, in 
order to carry it into execution, it was neceſſary to collect a — 4 
military force round Paris, and to out off the communication hetween 


that City and the National Aſſembly at Verſailles. The troops deſtined 


for this ſervice were chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, 
and who, for this particular purpoſe, were drawn from the diſtant 
provinces where they were then ſtationed, When 'they were col- 


lected, to the amount of between 25 and 30,000, it was judged time 
to put the plan into execution. The Miniſtry who were then in office, 


and who were friendly to the Revolution, were inſtantly diſmiſſed, and 
a new Miniſtry formed of thoſe who had - concerted the project; — 
among whom was Count de Broglio, and to his ſhare was given the 


command of thoſe troops, The character of this man, as deſcribed _ 
to me in a letter, which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he began 
to write his book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke well knows 


was good, was that of ©" as high-flying Ariſtocrat, cool, and all * 


« every miſchief.” 


While theſe matters were agitating, the National Aſſembly ſtood 


in the moſt perilous and critical ſituation that a body of men can be 


ſuppoſed to act in. They were the devoted victims, and they knew 
it. They had the hearts and wiſhes of their Country on their fide, 


but military authority they had none. The guards of Broglio ſur- 


rounded 
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de Lambeſe, who commanded a den of German cavalry, approached 
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rounded the hall where the Aſſembly ſat, ready, at the word of com- 
mand, to ſeize their perſons, as had been done the year before to the 
Parliament of Paris. Had the National Aſſembly deſerted their truſt, 
or had they exhibited ſigns of weakneſs or fear, their enemies had been 
encouraged, and the country depreſſed. When the ſituation they ftood 
in, the cauſe they were engaged in, and the criſis then ready to burſt 
which ſhould determine their perſonal and political fate, and that -of 
their country, and probably of Europe, are taken into one view, none 
bit a heart callous with Prejudice, or corrupted by Dependance, can 
avoid intereſting itſelf in their ſucceſs. 

The Archbiſhop of Vienne was at this time Preſident of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; a perſon too old to undergo the ſcene, that a few 
days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more activity, 
and bolder fortitude, was neceſſary ; and the National Aſſembly choſe 
(under the form of a Vice-preſident, for the preſidency til] reſided in 
the Archbiſhop), M. de la Fayette; and this is the only inſtance of a 
Vice-preſident * choſen. It was at the moment that this ſtorm 
was pending (July 11.) that a Declaration of Rights was brought for- 
ward by M. de la Fayette, and is the ſame which is alluded to in page 8. 
It was haſtily drawn up, and makes only a part of a more extenſive 
Declaration of Rights, agreed upon and adopted afterwards by the 
National Aſſembly. The particular reaſon for bringing it forward at 
this moment (M. de la Fayette has ſince informed me), was, that if 
the National Aſſembly ſhould fall in the threatened deſtruction that 
then ſurrounded it, ſome traces of its principles might have the, chance 
of ſurviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a criſis. The event was Freedom 
or Slavery. On one fide, an army of nearly 30,000 men; on the 
other, 'an unarmed body of Citizens; for the citizens of Paris, on 
whom the National Aſſembly muſt then immediately depend, were as 
unarmed and as undiſciplined as the citizens of London are now — The 
French guards had given ſtrong ſymptoms of their being attached to 
the national cauſe ; but their numbers were ſmall, not a tenth part of 


the force that Progſio commanded, and their © fficers were in the 


intereſt of Broglio. | 
Matters being now ripe for execution, the new Miniſtry made 


their appearance in office. Ihe reader will carry in his mind, that 
the Baſtile was taken the 14th of Uo Hong point of time I am now 
ſpeaking to, is the 12th, Immediately on the news of the change of 


Miniſtry reaching Paris in the 8 all the play-houſes and places 
of entertainment, ſhops and houſes, were {but up. 


The change of 
Miniſtry was conſidered as the prelude of hoſtilities, and the Opinion was 


_ rightly founded. 


The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The Prince 


by 
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by the Place of Lewis XV. which connects itſelf with ſome of the 


ſtreets. In his march, he inſulted and ſtruck an old man with His 
(word. The French ate remarkable for their reſpect to old age, and 
the inſolence with which it appeared to be done, uniting with the ge- 
neral termentation they were in, produced a powerful effect, and 4 
cry of To arms! Toarms ! ſpread itſeif in a moment over the city. 
Arms they had none, nor ſcarcely any who knew the ufe of them; 
but deſperate reſolution, when every hope is at ſtake, ſupplies, for a 
while, the want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lambeſe was 
drawn up, were large piles of ſtones collected for building the new 
bridge, and with theſe the people attacked the cavairy. A party of 
the French guards, upon hearing the firing, ruſhed from their quacters 
and joined the people *; and night coming on, the cavalry retreated, 
The ſtreets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for defence; 
and the loftineſs of the.,houſes, conſiſting of many ſtories, from which 
great annoyance miFht be given, ſecured them againſt nocturnal en- 
terpriſes; and the night was ſpent in providing themſelves with ever 
ſort of weapon they could make or procure: Guns, ſwords, black- 
ſmiths hammers, carpenters axes, iron crows, pikes, halberts, pitch- 
forks, ſpits, clubs, &c. &c. | 
[he incredible numbers with which they aſſembled the next 
morning, and the ſtill more incredible reſolution they exhibited, em- 
barraſſed and aſtoniſhed their enemies. Little did the Miniſtry expect 
ſuch a ſalute. Accuſtomed to Slavery themſelves, they had no idea 
that Liberty was capable of ſuch inſpiration, or that a body of un- 
armed*Citizens would dare to face the military force of 30,000 men, 
Every moment of this day was employed in collecting arms, concert- 
ing plans, and arranging themſelves into the beſt order which ſuch an 
inſtantaneous movement could afford, Broglio continued lying round 
the city, but made no further advances this day, and the ſucceeding 
night paſſed with as much tranquillity as ſuch a ſcene could poſſibly 
produce. | 5 
: But defence only was not the object of the Citizens. They had 
a cauſe at ſtake, on which depended' their freedom or their flavery, 
They every moment expected an attack, or to hear of one made on 
the National Aſſembly; and in ſuch a fituation, the moſt prompt 
meaſures are ſometimes the beſt. The object that now preſented itſelf, 


was the Baſtile; and the eclat of carrying ſuch a fortreſs in the face 


of ſuch an army, could not fail to ſtrike a terror into the new Minj- 
ſtry, who had ſcarcely yet had time to meet. By ſome inte. :epted 


The following is taken from an authentic Letter from Paris, dated July 1789: 
 ==—*&* The French guards, amounting to 4000 men, have refuted to obey the King's 
orders, declaring themſelves the Soldiers of the Nation; and the Dragoons and National 
troops have ſaid, they will neither draw es (word nor fire a muſket agaialt their Country- 

men.—The Swils regiments likewiſe refuſe to ſerve agaialt the Nation, and intead to 
wait for inſtruQions from Swiſſerland.“ E. ; 
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correſpondence this morning, it was diſcovered, that the Mayor of 
Paris, M. Deffleſſelles, who appeared to be in their intereſt, was be- 
traying them; and from this diſcovery, there remained no doubt that 
Broglio would reinforce the Baſtile the enſuing evening. It was there- 1 
fore neceſſary to attack it that day; but before this could be done, N 
it was firft neceſſary to procure a better ſupply of aims than they were 
then poſſeſſed of. 0 
There was adjoining to the city, a large magazine of arms depo- 
fited at the Hoſpital of the Invalids, which the citizens ſummoned 
to ſurrender; and as the place was not defenſible, nor attempted much 
defence, they ſoon ſucceeded. 'Fhus ſupplied, they marched to attack 
the Baſtile; a vaſt mixed multitude ot all ages, and of all degrees, 
1 and armed with all ſorts of weapons. Imagination would fail in de- 
[ {cribing to itſelf the appearance of ſuch a proceſſion, and of the anx- 
1 iety for the events which a few hours or a few minutes might produce. 
What plans the Miniſtry was forming, were as tthknown to the people 
| within the city, as what the citizens were doing was unknown to g 
F them; and what movements Broglio might make for the ſupport or 3 
[i relief of the place, were to the citizens equally as unknown, All was | 
myſtery and hazard. | 
| That the Baſtile was attacked with an enthuſiaſm of heroiſm, ſuch 
i only as the hig heſt animation of liberty could inſpire, and carried in 
| the ſpace of a few hours, is an event which the world is fully poſſeſſed 
21110088 of. x IJ am not undertaking a detail of the attack; but bringing into 
. view the conſpiracy againſt the nation which provoked it, and which 
| fell with the Baſtile. The priſon to which the new Miniftfy were 
| dooming the National Aſſembly, in addition to its being the high altar 4 
8 and caſtle of Deſpotiſm, became the proper object to begin with, @> 
This enterpriſe broke up the new Miniſtry, who began now to fly | 
from the tuin they had prepared for others. The troops of Brogho 
diſperſed,” and himſelf fled alſo. - 5 | 
| Mr 
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wot | | Phe following Account of the takipg of the Baſtile appeared in the Lon Don Ga- 
in ZETTE: © In the evening (of Tueſday the 1 4th of July) a detachment of armed Citi- 
| | zens, with two pieces of cannon, went to the Baſtile, to demand the ammunition depoſited 
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| 
$1020 «there. A flag of truee had been ſeat before, them, which was aaſwered from within; but 
1 nevertheleſs, the Governor (the Marquis de Launay) ordered the guard to fire, and ſeveral 
| | ti | were killed. The populace, enraged at this proceeding, ruſhed forward to the aſſault, 
j when the Governor agreed: to admit'a certain number, on condition that they ſhould not 
wh commit any violence. A detachment. of about go accordingly paſſed the drawybridge, 
111098 which was iaſtantly drawn up, and the wvhole party maſſacred !—This breach of faith, ag- 
I 1 gra vated by ſo glaring an inſtance of treachery and inhumanity, naturally excited a ſpirit of 
THER - revenge not to be appeaſed. A breach was ſoon made in the gate, and the fortieſs furren- 
{11608 dered The Governor, the principal gunner, and gaoler, and two invalids who had been 
14 noticed as being more active than the reſt, were ſeized, and carried before the Council aſ- 
N ſetobled at the Hotel de Ville, by whom, the Marquis de Launay was ſentenced to be be- 


1 headed, Which was accordingly put in execution at the Place de Greve; the other priſon- 
[et | re were alſo put to death,” Mr. Barke carefully avoids any mention of this moſt bar. 
[i E tteachetx azad inhumanity' —it would not ſuit his purpoſe.— E. 
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Mr. Burke had ſpoken a great deal about plots, but he has never 
once ſpoken of this plot againſt the National Aſſembly, and the liberties 
of the Nation; and that he might not, he has paſſed over all the cir- 
cumſtances that might throw it in his way, The exiles who have 
fled from France, whoſe caſe he ſo much intereſts himſelf in, and from 
whom he has had his leſſon, fled in conſequence of the miſcarriage of 
this plot. No plot was formed againſt them: it were they who were 
plotting againſt others; and thoſe who feil, met, not unjuſtly, the 
puniſhment they were preparing to execute. But will Mr. Burke ſay, 
that if this plot, contrived with the ſubtlety of an ambuſcade, had 
ſucceeded, the ſucceſsful party would have reſtrained their wrath fo 
ſoon ? —Let the hiſtory of all old governments anſwer the queſtion, 

Whom has the National Aſſembly brought to the ſcaffold ? None. 
They were themſelves the devoted victims of this plot, and they have 
not retaliated; why then are they charged with revenge they have 
not ated ?—In the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in 
which all degrees, tempers, and characters are confounded, and 
delivering themſelves, by a miracle of exertion, from the deſtruQtion 
meditated againſt them, is it to be expected that nothing will happen? 


When men are ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſſions, and menaced 


with the proſpect of new ones, is the calmneſs of philoſophy, or the 
palſy of inſenſibility, to be looked for? - Mr. Burke exclaims againſt 
outrage; yet the greateſt is that which himſelf has committed. His 
book is a volume of outrage, not apologized for by the impulſe of a 
momept, but cheriſhed through a ſpace of ten months; yet Mr. Burke 
had no provocation, no life, no intereſt at ſtake, | 
More citizens fell in this ſtruggle than of their opponents: but four 
or five perſons were ſeized by the populace, and inſtantly put to 
death; the Governor of the Baſtile, and the Mayor of Paris, who 
was detected in the act of betraying them; and afterwards Foulon, 
one of the new Miniſtry, and Berthier his ſon-in-law, who had ac- 
cepted the office of Intendant of Paris. Their heads were ſtuck upon 
ſpikes, and carried about the city; and it is upon this mode of pun- 
iſhment that Mr, Burke builds a great part of his tragic ſcenes,—— 
There are in all European countries, a large clais of people of that 
deſcription which in England is called the“ Mob.” Of this claſs 
were thoſe who committed the burnings and devaſtations in London. 
in 1780, and of this claſs were thoſe who carried the heads upon 
ipikes in Paris. Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the country, 
and ſent to Paris, to undergo their examination at the Hotel de Ville; 
for the National Aſſembly, immediately on the new Miniftry coming 
into office, paſſed a"decree, which they communicated to the King 
and Cabinet, that they (the National Aſſembly) would hold the Mi- 
niſtry, of which Foulon was one, reſponſible for the meaſures they 
were adviſing and purſuing ; but * mob, incenſed at the 9 
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of Foulon and Berthier, tore them from their conductors before they 
were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them on the ſpot. 
Why then daes Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole 
people? As well may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all 
the people of London, or thoſe in Ireland on all his countrymen. _ 
But every thing we fee or hear offenſive to our feelings, and dero- 
gatory to the human character, ſhould lead to other r«fleQtions than 
thoſe of reproach. Even the beings who commit them have ſome 
claim to our conſideration, How then is it that ſuch vaſt claſſes of 
mankind as are diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the vulgar, or the 
ignorant mob, are fo numerous in all old countries? the inſtant we aſk 
ourſelves this queſtion, reflection feels an anſwer. They atiſe, as an 
unavoidable conſequence, out of the ill conſtructing of all the old 
governments in Europe, England included with the reſt. It is by 
diſtortedly exalting ſome men, that others are diſtortedly debafed, till 
the whole is out of nature. A vaſt maſs of mankind are degradedly 
thrown into the back-ground of the human piQture, to bring forward, 
with greater glare, the puppet-ſhow of State and Ariſtocracy. In the 
commencement of a Revolution, thoſe men are rather the followers 
of the Camp than of the ſtandard of Liberty, and have yet to be in- 


ſtructed how to reverence it. 


I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for ſads, and 
I then aſk him, if they do not eſtabliſh the certainty of what I here 
lay down? Admitting them to be true, they ſhew the neceſſity of the 
French Revolution, as much as any one thing'he could have aſſerted. 
Theſe outrages were not the effect of the principles of the Revoln- 
tion, but of the degraded mind that exiſted before the Revolution, add 
which the Revolution is calculated to reform. Place them then to their 
proper cauſe, and take the reproach of them to your own fide. | 

It is to the honour of the National Aſſembly, and the city of Paris, 
that during ſuch a tremendous ſcene of arms and confuſion, beyond the 
controul of all authority, that they have been able, by the influence of 
example and exhortation, to reſtrain ſo much. Never were more 
pains taken to inſtruct and enlighten mankind, and to make them ſee 


that their intereſt conſiſted in their virtue, ind not in their revenge, 
than what have been diſplayed in the Revolution of France. 


I now proceed to make-ſome remarks on Mr. Burke's account of the 
expedition to Verſailles, October the Sth and 6th. 

cannot confider Mr, Burke's book in ſcarcely any other light than 
a Dramatic performance ; and he muſt, I think, have conſidered it in 
the fame light himſelf, by the poetieal liberties he has taken of omitting 
ſome facts, diſtorting others, and making the whole machinery bend 
to produce a Stage effect. Of this kind is his account of the expe- 


dition to Verſailles. He begins this account by omitting the only facts 


which as cauſes are known to be true; every thing beyond theſe is con- 
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jecture even in Paris: and he then works up. tale accommodated to 


his own paſſions and prejudices. 


Jt is to be obſerved throughont Mr, Burke's book, that he never 
ſpeaks of plots againſt the Revolution; and it is from thoſe plots that 
all the miſchiefs have ariſen. It ſuits his purpoſe to exhibit the conſe- 
quences without their cauſes. It is one of the arts of his Drama to 
do ſo. If the crimes of men were exhibited with their ſufferings, the 
ſtage effect would ſometimes be loſt, and the audience would be in- 
clined to approve where it was :ntended they ſhould commiſerate, 

Conſiderable uneaſineſs was at this time excited at Paris, by the 
delay of the King in not ſanctioning and forwarding the Decrees of 
the National Aſſembly, particularly that of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and the Decrees of the Fourth of Auguſt, which 
contained the foundation principles on which the Conſtitution was to 
be erected, The kindeſt, and perhaps the faireſt conjecture. upon 
this matter is, that ſome of the Miniſters intended to make remarks 
and obſervations upon certain parts of them, before they were finally 
ſanctioned and ſent to the provinces; but be this as it may, the ene- 
mies of the Revolution derived hopes from the delay, and the friends 
of the Revolution, uneaſineſs. 

During this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the Garde du Corps, which was com- 
poſed, as ſuch regiments generally are, of perſons much connected 
with the Court, gave an entertainment at Verſailles (Oct. 1,) to ſome 
foreign regiments then arrived; and when the entertainment was at 
the height, on a ſignal given, the Garde du Corps tore the national 
cockade from their bats s, trampled it under foot, and replaced it with 


a counter cockade prepared ſor the purpoſe, An indignity of this 


kind amounted to defiance,—It was like declaring war; and if men 
will give challenges, they muſt expect conſequences. But all this Mr. 
Burke bas carefully kept out of ſight. He begins his account by ſay- 
ing, © Hiſtory will record, that on the morning of the 6th of Ofto- 
ber 178. the King and Queen of France, after a day of confuſion, 
alarm, diſmay, and flaughter, lay down under the pledged ſecurity 
of public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of reſpite, and trou- 
bled menchaly repoſe.” This is neither the ſober ſtile of Hiſtory, 
nor the intention of it. It leaves every thing to be gueſſed at, and 
raifſtaken, One would at leaft think there had been a battle; and a 
battle there probably would have been, had it not been for the mode- 
rating prudence of thoſe whom Mr. Burke involves in his cenſures. 


By his keeping the Garde du Corps out of fight, Mr. Burke has at- 


forded himſelf the Dramatic licence of putting the King and Queen 


in their places, as if the obje& of the expedition was againſt them,— 


But, to return to my account— 
This conduct of the Garde du Corps, as might well be nd, 


alarmed and enraged the Pariſians. The N of. the cauſe, and 
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the cauſe itſelf, were become too united to miſtake the intention of the 
inſult, and the Pariſians were determined to call the Garde du Corps 
to an account. There was Certainly nothing of the cowardice of af- 
ſaffination in marching in the face of day to demand ſatisfaction, if 
fuch a phraſe may be uſed, of a body of armed men who had volun- 
tarily given defiance. But the circumſtance which ſerves to throw 
this affair into embarraſſment is, that the enemies of the Revolution 
appear to have encouraged it, as well as its friends. The one hoped 
to Prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and the other to make 
one. The hopes of thoſe oppoſed to the Revolution, teſted in making 
the King of their party, and getting him from Verſailles ro Metz, 
where they expected to collect a force, and ſet up a ſtandard, We 
have therefere two differen objects preſenting themſelves at the fame 
time, and to be accompliſhed by the ſame means: the one, to chaſtiſe 
the Garde du Corps, which was the object of the-Pariſijans; the other, 
to render the confuſion of ſuch a ſcene an inducement to the King to 
ſet off for Metz. | 5 

On the 5th of Ottober, a very numerous body of women, and 
men in the diſguiſe of women, collected round the Hotel de Ville, or 
'Town-hall, at Paris, and ſet off for Verſailles. Their profeſſed object 
was the Garde du Corps; but prudent men readily recolle & that miſ- 
chief is more eaſily begun than ended; and this impreſſed itſelf with 


more force, from the ſuſpicions already ſtated, and the irregularity of 


ſuch a cavalcade. As ſoon therefore as a ſufficient force could be 
collected, M. de la Fayette, by orders from the civil avihority of 


Paris, ' ſet off after them at the head of 20,000 of the Paris militia. 


The Revolution covid Yerive no benefit from confuſion, and its oppo- 
ſers might. By an amiable and ſpirited manner of addreſs he had 
hitherto been fortunate in calming -diſquietudes, and in this he was 
extraordinarily ſucceſsful; to fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of thoſe 


who might ſeek to improve this ſcene into a ſort of juſtifiablEnecefſity 
for the King's guitting Verſailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to © 
prevent at the fame time the conſequences that might enſue between 


the Garde du * and this phalanx of men and women, heSforwarded 
expreſſes to the King, that he was on his march to Verſailles, by the 
orders' of the civil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe of peace and 
proteQion, expreſſing at the ſame time the neceſſity of reſtraining 
the Garde du Corps from firing upon the people &. | 
He arrived at Verſailles between 10 and 11 at night. The Garde 
du Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrived ſome time before, 
bat every thing had remained ſuſpended. Wiſdom and policy now 
conſiſted in changing a ſcene of danger into a happy event. M. de la 
5 9 | ; Fayette 
* I am warranted in afferting this, as I had it pezfonally from M. de la Fayette, with 
 whora I have lived in habits of friendſhip for fourteen years, 
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Fayette became the mediator between the enraged parties; and the 
King, to remove the uneaſineſs which had ariſen from the delay al- 
ready ſtated, ſent for the Preſident of the National Aſſembly, and 


F ſigned the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and ſuch other parts of 


the Cortitution as were in readineſs. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be 

* compoſed, and a general congratulation took place. At the beat of 
* drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens of Verſailles would 
give the hoſpitality of their houſes to their fellow-citizens of Paris, 
Thoſe who could not be accommodated in this manner, remained in 
the ftreets, or took up their quarters in the churches; and at two 
o'clock the King and Queen retired. 


k In this tate matters paſſed till the break of day, when a freſh diſ- 


tuibance aroſe from the cenſurable conduct of ſome of both parties, 


b for ſuch charaQers there will be in all ſuch ſcenes. One of the Garde 
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du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the Palace, and the peo- 
” ple who had remained during the night in the ſtreets accoſted him with 
= reviling and provocative language. Inſtead of retiring, as in ſuch a 
caſe prudence would have dictated, he preſented his muſket, fired, 
and killed one of the Paris militia. Ihe peace being thus broken, the 
people ruſhed into the Palace in queſt of the offender. They at- 
tacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps within the Palace, and pur- 
ſued them throughout the avenues of it, and to the apartments of the 
King. On this tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Bui ke bas repre- 
ſented it, but every perſon in the Palace, was awakened and alarmed; 
and M. de la Fayette had a ſecond time to interpoſe between the par- 
ties, the event of which was, that the Garde du Corps put on the 
national cockade, and the matter ended as by oblivion, after the lols 
of two or three lives. ) 
During the latter part of the time in which this confuſion was act» 
ing, the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, ' and neither - 


of them concealed-for ſafety's fake, as Mi. Burke infinuates. Matters 
= being thus appealed, and tranquillity reſtored, a general acclamation 
3% v:0ke forth, of Le Roi a Paris, Le Roi a Paris The King to Pa- 
= ns.” It was the ſhout of peace, and immediately accepted on the 
5 part of the King, By this mealure, all futufe projects of trepanning 


= the King io Metz, and ſetting up the ſtandasd of oppoſition to the 


Conſtitution, were prevented, and the ſuſpicions extinguiſhed. The 
King and his family reached Paris in the evening, and were congra- 
lated on their arrival by M. Bailly the Mayor of Pars, in the name 
of the Citizens. . Mr. Butke, who throughout his book confounds 
things, perions, and principles, has in his remarks on M. Bailly's ad- 
dreſs, . confounded time alſo. He cenſutes M. Bailly for calling it, 
un bon jour, ** a good day.” Mr. Burke ſhould haye informed himſclt, 
nat this ſcene took up the ſpace of two days, the day on which it be- 
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gan with every appearance of danger and miſchief, and the day on 


whieh it terminated without the miſchiefs that threatened; and that it 


is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailly alludes, and to the arrival 
of the King at Paris. Not leſs than 300,000 perſons arranged them- 


| ſelves in the proceſſion from Verſailles to Paris, and not an act of 


moleſtation was committed during the whole march. 


Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tolendal, a deſerter 


from the National Aſſembly, ſays, that on entering Paris, the people 


ſhouted, 'Tules eveques a la lanterne. All Biſhops to be hanged at 
the lanthorn or Jamp-poſts.”—It is ſurpriſing that nobody ſhould hear 
this but Lally Tolenda!, and that nobody ſhould believe it but Mr. 
Burke. It has not the leaſt connection with any part of the tranſaction, 


and is totally foreign to every circumſtance of it. "The Biſhops have 


never been introduced before into any ſcene of Mr. Burke's drama; 
Why then are they, all at once, and altogether, fout a coup et tous en- 


ſemble, introduced now? Mr. Burke brings forward his Biſhops and 


his lamp-poſts like figures in a magic lanthorn, and raiſes his ſcenes by 
contraſt inſtead of connection. But it ſerves to ſhew, with the reſt of 
his book, what little credit ought to be given, where even probability 
is ſet at defiance, for the purpofe of defaming ; aud with this reflec- 
tion, inſtead of a ſoliloquy in praiſe of Ciivalry, as Mr. Burke has 
done, I cloſe the account of the expedition to Verſailles. 

' | have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathleſs wilderneſs of 
rhapfodies, and a fort of deſcant upon governments, in which he aſſerts 
whatever he pleaſes, on the preſumption of its being believed, without 
offering either evidence or reaſons for fo doing, 

Before any thing can be reaſoned upon to a concluſion, certain facts, 
principles, or data, to reaſon from, muſt be eſtabliſhed, admitted, or 
denied. Mr. Burke, with his uſual outrage, abuſes the Declaration of 
the Riots of Man, 'publiſhed by the National Aſſembly of France as 


the baſis on which the Conſtitution of France is built. This he calls 


% paltry and blurred ſheets of paper about the Rights of Man.“ — 


Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that Man has any Rights? It he does, 


then he muſt mean that there are no ſuch things as Rights any where, 
and that he has none himſelf ; for who is there in the world but Man? 


But if Mir. Burke means to admit that Man has Rights, the queſtion 


then will be, What are thoſe Rights, and how came Man by them 
originally? et. e l b 
The error of thoſe who reaſon by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
reſpecting the Rights of Man, is, that they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They: ſtop m ſome 
of the imermediategſtages of an hundred or a thouſand years, and pro- 
duce what was then done as a rule for the preſent day. This is no 
authority at all. If we travel: till farther into antiquity, we ſhall find 
a dire contrary opinion and practice prevailing; if antiquity is to 
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be authority, a thouſand ſuch authorities may be produced, ſucceſſively 
contradicting each other: But if we proceed on, we ſhall at laſt come 
out right; we ſhall come to the time when Man came from the hand 
of his Maker. What was he then? Man.—MAN was his high and 
only title, and a higher cannot be given him. But of Titles I 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

We- are now got at the origin of Man, and at the origin of his 
Rights. As to the manner in which the world has been governed from 
that day to this, it is no farther any concern of ours than to make a 
proper uſe of the errors or the improvements which the hiſtory of it 
preſents; "Thoſe who lived 100 or 1000 years ago were then moderns 
as we are now. 'They had their ancients, and thoſe ancients had 
others, and we alſo ſhall be ancients in our turn. If the mere name 
of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the people who are to 
live 100 or 1000 years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as 
we make a precedent of thoſe who lived 100 or 1000 years ago. 
The fact is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, eſtabliſh 
nothing. It i is authority againſt authority all the way, till we come 
to the divine origin of the Rights of Man at the creation. Here our 
enquiries: find a reſting-place, and our reaſon finds a home. If a diſ- 
pute about the Rights of Man had ariſen at the diſtance of 100 years 
from the creation, it is to this ſource of authority they mnſt have refer- 
red, and it is to the ſame ſource of authority that we muſt now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any ſectarian principle of Re- 
ligion, yet it may be worth obſerving, that the genealogy of Chriſt is 
traced to Adam. Why then not trace the Rights of Man to the 
creation of man? I will anſwer the queſtion. Becauſe there have 
been upſtart Governments, thruſting themſelves between, and rw: 
ſumptuouſly workang to un-make Man. 

If any generation of men ever poſſeſſed the right of dictating the 
mode by which the world ſhould be governed for ever, it was the firſt 
generation that exiſted; and if that generation did not do it, no ſuc- 
ceeding generation can bew any authority for doing it, nor ſet any u 
The illuminating and divine principle of the equal rights of Man (for 
it has its origin from the Maker of man), relates, not only to the 
living individuals, but to generations of men ſucceeding each other. 
Every generation is equal in rights to the generations which preceded . 
it, by the ſame rule that wy individual is born equal in rights with 
his cotemporary. 

Every hiſtory of the creation, and every traditionary account, whe- 
ther from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may vary 
in their opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree in eſtabliſhing 
one point, the unity of Man; by which I mean, that man is all of on- 
degree, and conſequently that all men are born equal, and with equal 


natural rights, in the ſame manner as if poſterity had been continued 
by 
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by creation inſtead of generation, the latter being only the mode by 
which the former is carried forward; and conſequently, every child 
born in the world muſt be conſidered as deriving its exiſtence from God. 
The world is as new to him as it was to the firſt man that exiſted, and 
his natural right in it is of the ſame kind. 

The Moſaic account of the creation, whether taken as Divine au- 
thority, or merely Hiftorical, is fully up to this point, the unity or equa- 
lity 4 Man. The expreſſions admit of no controverſy. “ And God 
6“ ſaid, let us make Man in our own image. In the image of God 
* created he him; Male and Female created he them.” The diſtinction 
of Sexes is pointed out, but no other diſtinction is even implied. If 
this be not Divine authority, it is at leaſt Hiſtorical authority, and ſhews 
that the equality of Man, ſo fax from being a modern doctrine, is the 
oldeſt upon record. | W 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that all the Religions known in the world 
are founded, ſo far as they relate to Man, on the unity of Man, as 
being all of one degree. Whether in Heaven or in Hell, or in whate- 
ver ſtate Man may be ſuppoſed to exiſt hereafter, the good and the bad 
are the only diſtinctions. Nay, even the laws of governments are 
obliged to flide into this principle, by making degrees to conſiſt in 
crimes, and not in perſons, 

It is one of the greateſt of all truths, and of the higheſt advantage 


to cultivate. By conſidering Man in this hight, and by inſtructing him 


\ 


to conſider himſelf in this light, it places him in a cloſe connection with 
all his duties, whether to his Creator, or to the Creation, of which he 
is a part ; and it is only when he forgets his origin, or, to uſe a more 
faſhionable phraſe, his Bit) and Family, that he becomes diſſolute.— 
It is not among the leaſt of the evils of the preſent exiſting govern- 


ments in all parts of Furope, that Man, conßdered as Man is 
| thrown back to a vaſt diſtance from his Maker, and the artificial chaſm 


filled up by a ſucceſſion of barriers, or a fort of turnpike gates, through 
which he has to paſs. I will quote Mr. Burke's catalogue of barriers 


that he has ſet up between Man and his Maker. Putting himſelf in the 


character of a Herald, he ſays—“ We fear God—we look with awe 
* to Kings—with affeQtion to Parlaments—with duty to Magiſtrates 
* with reverence to Prieſts, and with reſpect to Nobility.” Mr. 
Burke has alſo forgotten to put in “ Chivalry.” He has alſo forgotten 


to put in Peter. 


_ The duty of Man is not a wilderneſs of turnpike gates, through 
which he is to paſs by tickets from one to the other. It is plain and 
ſimple, and conſiſts but of two points. His duty to God, which every 
man muſt feel; and with reſpe& to his Neighbour, ** to do as he would 
be done by.” If thoſe to whom power is d:legated do well, they will 
be reſpected; if not, they will be deſpiſed : and with regard to thoſe 
to whom no power is delegated, but who aſſume it, the rational world 


can know nothing of them. Hither- 
\ 
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Hitherto we have ſpoken only (and that but in part), of the natural 
rights of Man. We have now to conſider the civil rights of Man, and 
to ſhew how the one originates from the other. Man did not enter 
into ſociety to become worſe than he was before,nor to have fewer rights 
than he had before, but to have thoſe rights hetter ſecured. His na- 
tural rights are the foundation of all his crvil rights. But in order to 
purſue this diſtinction with more preciſion, it will be neceffary to mark 
the different qualities of natural and civil rights. | 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are thoſe which ap- 

rtain to Man in-right of his exiſtence, Of this kind are all the 
intelleò ual rights, or rights of the mind, and alſo all thoſe rights of 
acting as an individual for his own comfort and happineſs, which are 


not injurious to the natural rights of others.— Civil rights are thoſe 


which appertain to Man in right of his being a member of ſociety. 
Every civil right has for its foundation ſome natural right pre-exiſting 
in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which his individual power is 
not, in all caſes, ſufficiently competent. Of this kind are all thoſe. 
which relate to ſecurity and protection. | 1 a 
From this ſhort review, it will be eaſy to diſtinguiſh between that 
claſs of natural rights which Man retains after entering into ſociety, 
and thoſe which he throws into the common ſtock as a member of ſociety. 

The natural rights which tbe retains, are all thoſe in which the 
power to execute is as perfect in the individual as the right itſelf. 
Among this claſs, as is before mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, 


or rights of the mind: conſequently, Reſigion is one of thoſe rights. 


The natural rights which are not retained, are all thoſe in which, 
though the right is perfect in the individual, the power to execute them 
is defective. They anſwer not his purpoſe. A Man, by natural right, 
has a right to judge in his own cauſe; and ſo far as the right of the 
mind is concerned, he never ſurrenders it: But what availeth it him 
to judge, if he has not power to redreſs? He therefore depoſits this 
right in the common ſtock of ſociety, and takes the arm of ſociety, 
of which he is a part, in preference and in addition to his own. Sociegy 
grants him nothing. Every man 1s a proprietor in ſociety, and draws 
on the capital as a matter of right. 1 
From theſe premiſes, two or three certain concluſions will follow: 
iſt, That every civil right grows out of a natural right; or, in 
other words, is a natural right exchanged. . a 
2d, That civil power, properly conſidered as ſuch, is made up of 
the aggregate of that claſs of the natural rights of Man, which be- 
comes defective in the individual in point of power, and anſwers not 
his purpoſe; but when collected to a focus, becomes competent to the 
purpoſe of every one. © 3 þ 
Za, 'That'the power produced from :the aggregate of natural rights, 
imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be applied to invade the 
na- 
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natural rights which are retained in the individual, and in which the 


power to execute is as perfect as the right itſelf. | 
.. We have now in a few words, traced Man from a natural individual 


to a member of ſociety, and ſhewn, or endeavoured to ſhew, the 


quality of the Natural Rights retained, - and of thoſe which are ex- 
changed, for Civil Rights. Let us now apply theſe principles to 
Governments. | ? | 


In caſting our eyes over the world, it is extremely eaſy to diſtinguiſn 


the Governments - which have ariſen out of ſocietv, or out of the 


ſocial compact, from: thoſe which have not: but to place this in a 


clearer light than what a ſingle glance can afford, it will be proper 

to take a review. of the ſeveral ſources from which Governments have 

ariſen, and on, which they have been founded, . | 
They may be all comprehended under three heads, —»vſt, Superſtition, 

2d, Power. 3d, The common intereſts: of Society, and the common 

rights of Man. W * ' 

Ihe firſt was a Government of Prie/tcraft—the ſecond of Conquerors 

—and the third of Reaſon. | TITEL 

W' hen a ſet of artful men pretended, through the medium of Oracles, 


to hold intercourſe with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march. 


up the batk-ſtairs in Furopean Courts, the world was completely under 
the government of Superſtition. The Oracles were conſulted, and 
whatever they were made to ſay became the law; and this ſort of 
government laited as long as this ſort of ſuperſtition laſted. 

After ' theſe, a race of Conquerors aroſe, whoſe government, like 


that of William the Conquerer, was founded in Power, and the Sword 


aſſumed the name of a Scepter. Governments thus eſtabliſhed, laſt 
as long as the power to ſupport them laſts ; but that they might avail 
themſelves of every engine in their favour, they united fraud to force, 
and ſet up an idol which they called Divine Right, and which, in imi- 
tation of the Pope, who affes to be ſpiritual and temporal, and in 


contradiction to the Founder of the Chriſtian Religion, twiſted itſelt 


afterwards into an idol of another ſhape, called Church and State. The 
key of St. Peter, and the key of the Treaſury, became quartered on 


one another, and the wondering, cheated multitude worthipped the 


Invention ! 


When I. contemplate, the natural dignity of Man ; when I feel (for 
Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my feelings), for the, 


honour and happineſs of its charaQer, I become irritated at the at- 


tempt to govern mankind by force and fraud, as if they were all knaves, 
and {ools, and tan ſcarcely avoid diſguſt at thoſe who are thus impoſed. 


We have now to review the governments which ariſe out of Society, 


in contradiſtinction to thoſe Which aroſe out of Superſtition and Conqucſl. 


It. 
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It has been thought a conſiderable advance towards eſtabliſhing the 


principles of Freedom, to fay, that government is a compact between 
thoſe who govern and thoſe who are governed: but this cannot be 
true, becauſe it is putting the effect before the cauſe : for as man 
muſt have exiſted before governments exiſted, there neceſſarily as 
a time when governments did not exiſt, and conſequently there could 
originally exiſt no governors to form ſuch a compact with. The fact 
therefore muſt be, that the individuals themſelves, each in his own 
perſonal and ſovereign right, entered into a compact with each other 
to produce a Government: and this is the only mode in which go- 
vernments have a right to ariſe, and the only principle on which they 
have a right to exiſt, | 

To poſſeſs ourſelves of a clear idea of what Government is, or ought 
to be, we muſt trace it to its origin. In doing this, we ſhall eaſil 


- diſcover, that governments muſt have ariſen, either aut of the People, 


or over the People. Mr. Burke has made no diſtinction. e inveſti- 
tigates nothing to its ſource, and therefore he confounds every thing: 
but he has ſignified his intention of undertaking, at ſome future op- 
portunity, a compariſon between the conſtitutions of England and 
France. As he thus renders it a ſubje& of controverſy by throwing 
the gauntlet; I take him up on his own ground. It is in high challenges 
that high truths have the right of appearing; and I accept it with 


the more readineſs, becauſe it affords me, at the ſame time, an op- 


portunity of purſuing the ſubje& with reſpe& to governments ariſing 
out of ſociety. Wy = 

But it will be frft neceſſary to define what is meant by a Conflitution, 
It is not ſufficient that we adopt the werd: we mult fix alſo a ſtandard 
ſignification to it. 

A Conſtitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. It has not 
an ideal, but a real exiſtence ; and wherever it cannot be produced in a 
viſible form, there is none. A Conſtitution is a thing antecedent to a 
Government, and a Government is only the creature of a Conſtitution. 
The conſtitution of a country is not the act of its government, but 
of -the people conftituting a government. It is the body of elements, 
to which you can refer, and quote article by article; and which 60n- 
tains the principles on which the Government ſhall be eſtabliſned, the 
manner in which it ſhall be organized, the powers it ſhall have, the 
mode of elections, the duration of parhaments, or by what other 
name ſuch bodies may be called; the powers which the executive 
part of the government ſhall havez and, in fine, every thing that 
relates to the compleat organization of a Civil Government, and the 


principles on which it ſhall act, and by which it ſhall be bound, A 


Conſhtution, therefore, is to a Government, what the laws made kf 


terwards by that government, are to a Court of judicature. The 
Court of Judicature does not make the laws, neither can it alter them 


it 
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it only acts in conformity to the laws made, and the Government is 
in like manner governed by the Conſtitution. 


Can then Mr. Burke produce the Engliſh Conſtitution? If he cannot, 


we may fairly conclude, that though it has been ſo much talked about, 
no ſuch thing as a Conſtitution exiſts, nor ever did exiſt, and conſe- 
quently that the People have yet a Conſtitution to form. , 

Mr. Burke will not, I preſume, deny the poſition I have already 
advanced; namely, that Governments ariſe either out of the People, 
er over the People. The Engliſh Government is one of thoſe which 
aroſe out of a Conqueſt, and not out of Society, and conſequently it aroſe 
over the People; and though it has been much modifted from the op- 


portunity of circumſtances ſince the time of Milliam the Conqueror, the 


country has never yet regenerated itſelf, and is therefore without a 


' Conſtitution. 


I readily perceive the reaſon why Mr. Burke declined going into the 


> compariſon between the Fngliſh and French Conſtitutions, becauſe he 


could not but perceive, when he ſat down to the taſk, that no ſuch 
thing as a Conſtitution exiſted on his fide the queſtion, His book is 
certainly bulky enough to have contained all he could ſay on this ſubjeQ, 
and it would have. been the beſt manner in which people could have 


| judged of their ſeparate merits. Why then has he declined the only 


thing that was worth while to write upon? It was the ſtrongeſt ground 
he could take, if the advantages were on his ſide; but the weakeſt, 


if they were not; and his declining to take it, is either a ſign that 


he could not poſſeſs it, or could not maintain it. 4 
Mr. Burke ſaid in och laſt Winter in Parliament, that when 
the National Aſſembly brit met in three Orders (the Tiers Etats, the 
Clergy, and the Nobleſſe), that France had then a good Conſtitution. 
This thews, among numerous other inſtances, that Mr. Burke does not 


underſtand what a Conſtitution is. The perſons ſo met, were not a 


Conſtitution, but a Convention to make a Conſtitution. 

_ The preſent National Aſſembly of France is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
Perſonal Social Compact. The Members of it are the Delegates of 
the Nation in its criginal character; future aſſemblies will be the De- 


legates of the Nation in its cr ganized character. The authority of the 


preſent Aﬀerbly is different to what the authority of future Aſſemblies 


will be. The authority of the preſent one is to form a Conſtitution: 


the authority of future Aſſemblies will be to legiſlate according to the 
principles and ſorms preſcribed in that Conſtitution; and if experience 
thould hereafter ſhew that alterations, amendments, or additions are 
neceſſary, the Conſtitution will point out the mode by which ſuch 


things ſhall be done, and not leave it to the diſcretionary power of the 


future Government. 

A Government on the principles on which conſtitutional governments 
ariſing out df ſociety are eſtabliſhed, cannot have the right of altering 
ns. | itſelf. 
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itſelf. If it had, it would be arbitrary. It might make itſelf what it 
pleaſed ; and wherever ſuch a right is ſet up, it ſhews there is no Con- 
ſtitution. The act by which the Engliſh Parliament empowered itſelf 
to ſit ſeven years, ſhews there 1s no Conſtitution in England. It might, 
by the ſame ſelf- authority, have ſat any greater number of years, or 
for life. The Bill which the preſent Mr. Pitt brought into Parliament 
ſome years ago, to reform Parhament, was on the ſame erroneous 
principle. The right of reform is in the Nation in its original cha- 
racter, and the conſtitutional method would be by a General Conven- 
tion elected for the purpoſe. There is moreover a paradox in the 
idea of vitiated bodies reforming themſelves. 

From theſe preliminaries I proceed to draw ſome compariſons. I 
have already ſpoken of the Declaration of Rights; and as I mean to 
be as conciſe as poſſible, I ſhall proceed to other parts of the French 
Conſtitution. 10 AT: 

The Conſtitution of France ſays, that every man who pays a tax 
of 60 ſous per annum (2s. 6d. Fngliſh), is an Electer —What article 
will Mr. Burke place againſt this? Can any thing be more limited, 
and at the ſame time more capricious, than the qualifications of 
FleQors are in England ?——Limited—becauſe not one man in an 
hundred (I ſpeak much within compaſs), is admitted to vote, Ca- 
pricious— becauſe the loweſt character that can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
and who has not fo much as the viſible means of an honeſt livehhood, 
is an Flector in ſome places; while, in other places, the man who 
pays very large taxes, and has a known fair character, and the. farmer, 
who rents to the amount of 3 or 4ool. a year, and with a propert 
on that farm to three or four times that amount, is not admitted to he 
an Fleor, Every thing is out of nature, as Mr. Burke ſays on another 
occaſion, in this ſtrange chaos, and all ſorts of follies are blended with 
all ſorts of crimes. William the Conqueror and his deſcendants. par- 
celled out the country in this manner, and bribed ſome parts of it b. 
what they called Charters, to hold the other parts of it the better ſub- 
jected to their will. This is the reaſon why ſo many of thoſe Charters 
abound in Cornwall. The people were averſe to the Government &f- 
tabliſhed at the Conqueſt, and the towns were garrifoned and bribed 
to enſlave the country. All the old Charters are the badges of this 
9 and it is from this ſource that the capriciouſneſs of Elections 
ariſes, | 

The French Conſtitution ſays, that the number of Repreſentatives 
for any place ſhall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants 
or electors. - What article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? The 
county of York, which contains near a million of ſouls, ſends two 
County Members; and ſo does the county of Rutland, which contains 
not an hundredth part of that number. The town of old Sarum, 
which contains not three houfes, ſends two Members; and the town 
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of Mancheſter, which contains upwards of 60,000 ſouls, is not ad- 
lil mitted to ſend any. Is there any principle in theſe things? Is there 
li] any thing by which you can trace the marks of freedom, or diſcover 
" thoſe of wiſdom? No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined the com- 
5 parifon, and endeavoured to lead his readers from the point by a wild 
unſyſtematical diſplay of paradoxical rhapſodies. | | 
Ihe French Conſtitution ſays, that the National Aſſembly ſhall be 
elected every two years. — What article will Mr. Burke place againſt 
this? Why, that the Nation has no right at all in the caſe: that the 
1 Government is perfectly arbitrary with reſpect to this point; and he 
| can quote for his authority, the precedent of a former Parliament. 
| Ihe French Conſtitution ſays, there ſhail be no Game, Laws; that 
| the farmer on whoſe lands wild game ſhall be found (for it is by the 
[| produce of his lands they are fed), ſhall have a right to what he can 
„ take. That there ſhall be no monopolies of any kind—that all trade 
ll ſhall be free, and every man free to follow any occupation by which 
be can procure an honeſt livelihood, and in any place, town or city 
5 throughout the nation. What will Mr. Burke ſay to this? In England, 
„ game is made the property of thoſe at whoſe expence it is not fed; 
1 and with reſpect to monopolies, the country is cut up into monopolies. 
it Every chartered Town is an ariſtocratical Monopoly in itſelf, and the 
qualification of Electors proceeds out of thoſe chartered monopolies. 
— Is this Freedom ? — Is this what Mr. Burke means by a Con- 
ſtitution ? Mn FR 1 
'" In theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part of 
if the country, is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. An 
 - Engliſhman. is not free of his own country: every one of thoſe places 
| preſents a barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a Freeman—that 
[1 he has no rights. Within theſe monopolies are other monopolies. Ina 
"| city, ſuch for inſtance as Bath, which contains between 20 and 30,900 
inhabitants, the right of electing Repreſentatives to Parliament is mo- 
nopolized by about 31 perſons. * And within theſe monopolies are 
ſtill others. A man even of the ſame town, whoſe parents were not 
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i from the natural right of acquiring one, be his genius or induſtry what 
it may. — N e 


* If the Repreſentation of the People of England be incemplete, how much more ſo 
is that of the People of Ireland.——Gblecrve, . | | 


1 32 Counties ſend Knighte 64 {| 105 Boroughs, either the abſolute 

1 6 Cities Citizens 12 | property of, or completely con- 

lil. 1 Vaiver ſity Repre!entatives 2 trolled by, their Proprietors or 

| 6 Free Boroughs Burgeſſes | 12—go | Landlords, ſend Burgeſſes 210-300 


1 Thus, above two thitds of the Members of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons ate ſent in by 
I! | venal t'oroughi—whilſt the utmoſt number of real Repreſentatives is only go, ſuppr/ing nll 
8 the Counties, &c. to make free and impartial returns. — Is this a juſt Repreſentation of 
| | the People or rather, is it not a mockery of the Conltitution ?—— E. | 


in circumſtances to give him an occupation, is debarred, in many caſes, 
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Are theſe things examples to hold out to a country regentrating it - 
ſelf from ſlavery like France ? —Certainly they are not; and certain 
am 1, that when the people of England come to reſſect upon them, 
they will, like France, annihilate thoſe badges of ancient oppreſſion, 
thoſe traces of a conquered nation. Had Mr. Burke poſſeſſed talents 
ſimilar to the Author“ On the Wealth of Nations,” he would have 
comprehended all the parts which enter into, and, by aſſemblage, form 
a Conſtitution, He would have reaſoned from minutiæ to magnitude, 
It is not from his prejudices only, but from the diſorderly caſt of his 
genius, that he is unhtted for the ſubject he writes upon. Even his 
genius 1s without a conſtitution, It 1s a genius at random, and not a 
genius conſtituted. But he muſt ſay ſomething—He has therefore 
mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude 
from the ground they ſtand upon. 

Much 1s to be learned from the French Conſtitution Conqueſt and 
Tyranny tranſplanted themſelves with William the Conqueror from 
Normandy into England, and the country 1s yet disfigured with the 
marks. May then the example of all France contribute to regenerate 
the Freedom which a province of it deftroyed! 

The French Conſtitution ſays, That to preſerve the Nationkl Re- 
preſentation from being corrupt, no Member of the National Aſſemb! 
ſhall be an Officer of the Government, a Place-man, or a Penſioner &. 
—W hat will Mr. Burke place againſt this? I will whiſper his anſwer ; 
Louves and Fiſhes —Ah! this Government of Loaves and Fiſhes has 
more miſchief in it than people have yet reflected on. The National 
Aſſembly has made the diſcovery, and it holds out the example to the 
world. Had Governments agreed to quarrel] on purpoſe to fleece 
their countries by Taxes, they could not have ſucceeded better than 
they have done. | 

Many things in the Engliſh Government appear to me the reverſe 
of what they ought to be, and of what they are ſaid to be. FheParliament, - 
imperfectly and capriciouſly elected as it is, is nevertheleſs ſupps/ed to 
hold the national purſe in truſt for the Nation: but in the manner in 
which an Engliſh Parliament is conſtrued, it is like a man being both 
mortgager and mortgagee; and in the caſe of miſapplication of truſt, 
it is the criminal ſitting in judgment up. n himſelf. If thoſe who vote 
the ſupplies are the ſame perſons who receive the ſupplies when voted, 
and are to account for the expenditure of thoſe ſupplies to thoſe who 
voted them, it is themſelves accountable to themſe/ves, and the Come 
of Errors concludes with the Pantomime of Husn. Neither the Mi- 
niſterial party, nor the Oppoſition, will touch upon , caſe. The 
National Purſe is the common hack which each mounts upon. It is 


like 


* Out of the 180 who voted for Adminiſtration during the preſent Seſſion of Parliament 


in Ireland, One Hundred and Ten are PLACEMEN and PENSION EEKS— We ſay nothing of 
EXPECTANTS.—E, 14 0 
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like what the country people call, “ Ride and tie—You ride a little 
* way, and then I.”—< They order theſe things better in France,” 

The French Conftitution ſays, that the right of war and peace is 
in the Nation, Where elſe ſhould it reſide, but in thoſe who are to 
pay the expence? | 

In England, this right is ſaid to reſide in a Metaphor, ſhewn at the 
Tower for fixpence or a ſhilling a- piece: — ſo are the lions ;z—and it 
would be a ſtep nearer to reaſon to ſay it reſided in them, for any in- 
animate metaphor is no more than a hat ora caps We can all fee the 
abſurdity of worſhipping Aaron's molten Calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's 
golden Image; but why do men continue to practiſe themſelves, the 
abfurdities they deſpiſe in others? I 
It may with reaſon. be ſaid, that in the manner the Engliſh Nation 
is repreſented, it ſignifies not where this right reſides, whether in the 
Crown or in the Parltiament. War is the common harveſt of all thoſe 
who participate in the diviſion and expenditure of public money, in all 
countries. It is the art of conquering at home: the object of it is, an 
Tnereaſe of Revenue—and as Revenue cannot be encreaſed without 
Taxes. a pretence myſt be made for Expenditures,-In reviewing the 


| Hiſtory of the Engliſh Government, its Wars and its Taxes, a by- 


ſtander, not blinded by Prejudice, nor warped by Intereſt, would declare, 
That Taxes were not raiſed to carry on Wars, but that Wars were 
excited to carry on 'Taxes * Mr. 


* An impartial by-ſtander will indeed be amazed at the extreme folly of the Engliſh 
Covernment, when he hears in what ablurd and unnatural projects the blood and wealth 
of that people have been ſquandered.-— It was William III. who firlt contrived the me- 
thod of laying on perpetual taxes, and of mortgaging them to raiſe ready money. Con- 
ſtantly employed in formiug Confederacics againſt Louis XIV, he ſpent the vaſt ſums he 
raiſed in England amongſt his Countrymen and Allies —DThen came the long, expenſive, 
and bloody wars of Queen Anne. Theſe wars were undertaken to prevent the Houſe of 
Bourbon from ſneceeding to the Crown of Spain, which, after all, was not effected, and 
the Dutch Burgo-maſters and German Princes, with the Duke of Marlborougb, were the 
gainers.—— Next carne the wars of George l. Beveral milljons were ſpent to regain Sar- 
dinia to the Emperor, and Sicily to the Duke of Savoy—and then, to ſecure HAN OVER 


[that glorious and profitable . of the Britiſh Empire) great ſums were given te 


Sweden, Denmark, and Heſſe Caſſel, »—— The icign of George II. preſents a long liſt of 
Continental Subſidies given to protect Hanover. To the EleQor of Saxony 150,0001. to 
the Duke of Savoy 200, 001. and to maintain the Empreis Maria Thereſa in her inheri- 


tance half a million yearly. In a ſhort time, however, Maria forgot the millions that Eng- 


land bad ſpent in her favour ; it then became neceſſary to give the King of Pruſſia (the Pro- 
teſtant Hero of that day I) 700,c091. a year to fight againſt her—beſides various ſubſidics to 
eur other good and generous Allies to cover Hanover, and becauſe it was found that Ame- 
rica could ogly be conquered in Germany! —— Then came the fatal American wer, 
undertaken for the - expreſs purpole of enſlaving the Coloniſts, by forcing money from 
them without their conſent. By this continued ſeries of folly and extravagance 
in German connections, the National Debt has been mounted up to two hundred and 
6fty millions, and numerous heavy taxes arc laid upon the people to pay an annual intereſt 
of near ten millions But the other day, it coſt the nation three millions to ſecure the 
eatching of a few fex-ſkins on the other fide of the globe — And new, at this very moment, 
the Miniſtry are heaping additional expences on the nation——to do what—to regain to the 
Turks ® town in Crim Tartaty The patience of the people of England will at laſt be 


worn out, and then the bubble will burſt. 


What has IRzLAanD to do with thoſe mad, continental extravagancics ?——E, 


- 


right of the Parliament to with-held the ſupplies. It will always hap- 
| 7 | 
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MI. Burke, as a Member of the Hooſe of Commons, is à part of 
the Engliſh Government; and tho? he profeſſes bimſelf an engmy to 
war, he abuſes the French Conſtitmion which ſeeks to explode it. He 
holds up the Engliſh Government as a model in all its parts to France, 


but he ſhould firſt know the remarks which the French make upon 


it. They contend, in favour of their own, that the portion of Li- 
berty enjoyed in England, is juſt enough to enſtave a Country by, more 
productwely than by Deſpotifſm; and that as the real object of all Deſ- 
potiſm is Revenze, a Government ſo formed, obtains more than it 
could either by dire Deſpotiſm, or in a fuk ſtate of Freedom, and is, 
therefore, on the ground of intereſt, oppoſed to both. They account 
alfo for the readineſs which always appears in ſuch Governments for 
engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives which pro- 
dace them. Ia deſpotic Governments, wars are the effect of Pride; 
but in thofe Governments in which they become the means of Taxation, 
they acquire thereby a more permanent promptitude, | | 
| The French Conſtitution, therefore, to provide againſt both thoſe 

Evils, has taken away the power of declaring war from Kings and 
Miniſters, and placed the Right where the Expence muſt fall —_ 

When the queſtion on the right of War and Peace was agitating in 
the National Aﬀembly, the people of England appeared to be much 
intereſted in the event, and highly to applaud the deciſion. As a prin- 
ciple, it applies as much to one country as to another. William the 
Conqueror, as a Conqueror, held this power of war and peace in him- 
ſelf, and bis deſcendants have Ever ſince claimed it under him as a right. 

Although Mr. Burke has afferted the right of the Parliament at the 
Revolution to bind and controul the nation and poſterity for: ever, he 


denies, at the fame time, that the Parliament, or the Nation, had any 


right to alter what he calls the ſucceſſion of the Crown, in any thing 
but in part, or by a fort of modification. By his taking, this ground, 
he threws the caſe back to the Norman Conqueſt ; and by thus running 
a line of ſucceſſion ſpringing ftom William the Conqueror to the 
preſent day, he makes it neceſſary to enquire who and what Willa 

the Conqueror was, and where he came from; and into the origin, hie 


tory, and nature of What are called Prerogatives. Every thing muſt 


have had a beginning, and the Fog of time and antiquity ſhould be 


penetrated to diſcover it, Let then Mr. Burke bring forward his Wil- 
liam of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argument goes. It alſo 
unfortunately happens, in running This line of Tucceſſion, that another 


line, parallel thereto, preſents itſelf, Which is, that if the ſuc ee ſſion 


runs in the line of tHe Cangueſt, the Nation runs in che line of being 

conquered, and it ooght to reſcue itſelf from this reptos cd. 
But it will perhaps be ſaid, that "tho? the power of declating war 

deſcends in the heritage of the Congugſt, it is held in check by the 


en 
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pen, when a thing is originally wrong, that amendments do not make 
n right, and it otten happens that they do as much miſchief one way 

as good the other: and ſuch is the caſe here; for if the one raſhly 
declares war as a matter of right, and the other peremptorily, with» 
holds the ſupplies as a matter of right, the remedy becomes as bad or 
worſe than the diſeaſe. The one forces the Nation 10 a combat, and 
the other tics its hands: But the more probable iſſue is, that the con- 
teſt will end in a colluſion between the Partie, and be made a ſcieen 
to both. 

On this queſtion-of war, . three things : are to be conſidered. Firſt, 
the right. of declaring. it: Secondly, the expence of tupporting 1 
Thicdly, the mode of conduAing it after it is declared. The French 
Conſtitution places the right where the expence mult fall, and this union 
can be only in the Nation. The mode of conducting it after it is de- 
clared, it conſigns to the Executive Department,— Were this the calc 
in all countries, we-ſhould hear but little more of wars. 

The French Conſtitution lays, « "There ſhall be no Titles ;* and 
of conſequence, all that claſs Df equivocal generation, which in 1 
countries is called Aj Pane, and in others Nobili. I 1s done aA. 

and the Peer is exalted into MAN. 
Titles are but Nick- names, and every Nick-name is a Title. The 
thing i is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf, but it marks a. ſoit-of foppery | in 
the human character which degrades it. It reduces Man into the 
diminutive of Man in things which are great, and the counterfeit of 


Woman in things which are little. It talks about its fine blue ribbon 


like a gil, and ſhews its new garter like a child IA certain Writer 
of un antiquity, ſays, When] was a child, I thought as a child; 
« hut ben I became a Max, I put away childiſh things... 

1 1s, properly, _trom the elevated mind of France, that the folly 
of itles has fallen. — It has outgrown, the baby- clothes of Caunt and 
Duke, and breeched itſelf i in Manhood: France has not levelled; 
it has exalted lt has put down the. Dwarf, to et up the Man. 
' The punyiſm of a ſenſeleſs word like Duke, or Count, or Earl, has 
"= te pleaſe, Even thoſe who poſſeſſed them have diſowned the 
gibberiſh, and, as they outgrew the rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle, 
The genuine mind of, Man, thirſting for its native home, Society, con- 
temns the gewgaws that ſeparate. him from it. Titles are like circles 
drawn by the Magieian's wand, to contract the ſphere: of Man's feli- 
city. He lives immuted within the Baſtile of a word, and Maier at 
4 diſtance the ehvicd life of Man. ; 
Fl Is it they any wonder that Titles: ſhould Tall; in France? It is not a 

greater: wonder. they ſhould be kept, up any. whey 2 hat are they ? 
What is their Worth, and * bo hat; 18 their amount? When we think 
or ſpeak of , a judge, or a Generals, we aſſociate N it the- ideas of 


e 


vices and cliaraQter; We e of Stavity in the one, and bravery in 
« 4 the 
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the other: but when we uſe a word merely as a Title; no ideas aſſo- 
ciate with it. Through all the-, vocabulary of Adam, there is not 
ſuch an animal as a Duke or a Count ; neither can we connect any 
certain idea to the words. Whether they mean {trength or v eakneſs, 


wviſdom or folly, a child or a man ot the rider or the horſe, is all 


equivocal — W hat reſpect then can be paid to that which deſcribes no- 


thing, and which means nothing ?—Imagination has given figure and 


character to Centaurs, Satyrs, and down.to all the Fairy tribe; ; but 
Titles baffle even the powers of Fancy, and are a chimerical Non- -deſcript. 

But this is not all.—It a whole country is dilſpolcd to hold them in 
contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It is 
common opinion only that makes them any thing, or nothing, or 
worſe than nothing. There is no occaſion to take Titles away, for 
they take themſelves away when Socjety concurs to ridicule them. 
This ſpecies of imaginary conſequence has, viſibly declined in every 
part of Europe, and it haſtens to its exit as the world of Reaſon con- 
tinues to riſe, There was a time when the loweſt claſs of what are 
called Nobility was more thought of than the higheſt is now, and 
when a man in armour riding throughout Chriſtendom in queſt of ad- 
ventures was more ſtared at than a modern Duke,” The world has 
ſeen this folly fall, and it has fallen by being laughed at, and the farce 
of Titles will follow its fate.— The patriots. of France have diſcovered 
in good time, that Rank and Dignity in Society muſt take a new 
ground. The old one has fallen through. It muſt now take the 
tubſtantial ground of Character, inſtead of the chimerical ground of 
Titles; ; and they have brought their Titles to the Altar, and made of 
them a burnt- offering to Reaſon. 

If no miſchief had annexed ſelf. to the folly of Titles, they 
would not have been worth a ſerious and formal deſtruction, ſuch as 
the National Aſſembly have decteed them: and this makes it neceſſary 
to enquire farther, into the nature and character of Ariſtacracy. 

That, then, which is called Ariſtocracy in ſome countries, and 
Nobility | in others, aroſe out of the Governments founded upon con- 
. queſt, It was originally a Military Order for the purpoſe of ſupports 
ing Military Government, (for ſuch were all Governments founded 
in conqueſt); and to keep up a ſucceſſion of this order for the pur- 
- Poſe for which it was eſtabliſhed, all the younger branches of thoſe 
families were diſinherited, and the Law of Primogenitureſbip ict up. 

The nature and character of Ariſtocracy ſhews itſelf to us in this 
Law. It is a Law againſt every Law of Nature, and Nature herſelf 
calls for its deſtrution, Eſtabliſh family Juſtice, and. Ariſtocracy 
falls, By the ariſtocratical Law of Primogenitureſhip, in a family of 
fix children, five are expoſed—Ariſtocracy has never more than one child 
— The reſt are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the ca- 


nibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unnatural repaſt. 
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As every thing which'is out of nature in man, affeAs, more or leſs, 


the intereſt of Society, ſo does this. All the children which the Arif 


tocracy difowris (which are all, except the eldeſt) ate, in general, caſt 
like orphans on a Patiſh, to be provided for by the public, but at a 


greater charge. Unneceſſary offices and laces in Governments and 


Courts are created at the expence of the Public, to maintain them. 
With what kind of parental refleQions' can the father or mother 


- contemplate theit younger offspring. By nature they ate children, ahd 
. by marriage they are heits; but by Ariſft6eraty they are baſtards and 
orphans. They are the fleſh and Bfotd of Their parents in one line, 
and nothing akin to them in the other. Lo reftore; therefore, parents 


to their children, and children to their patents. relations to each other, 
and ma to ſociety—and to exterminate the Monſter Ariſtoctacy, foot 
and braneb—the French Conſtitution Fas deftroyed the Law of Prj- 


megenitureſhip. Here' then lies the MonRerz and Mr. Burke, if he 
pleaſes, may write its Epitaph! oo OP 8 


Hlitherto we have confideted Ariftoeraty chiefly in pne point of 


view. We have now to confider it in another. Bat whether we view 


publicly, it is ſtiſl a Monſter. 


perty in man, ard governing him by perſonal right. 


it before or behind, or ſide-ways, or any way elſe, domeſtically or 


In France, Ariftoeracy had one feature leſs in its countenance than 
what it has in ſome other countries. It did not "compoſe a body of 


Hereditary Legiſlatots, It was not © a Corporation of Aliſtoctacy,“ 


for ſuch I have heard M. de la Fayette tefcribe an Engliſh Houſe of 
Peers, Let us then examine the grounds upon which the French Con- 
ſtitution has reſolved #gainſt having fach a Houſe in France. 

Becauſe, in the firſt place, as is already mentioned, Ariftoeracy is 
kept up by family tyranmy and wnjuſtice; (I 

Secondly, Becauſe there. is an tinnatural bnfitneſs in an Ariſtocracy 
to be Legiſlators for a nation. Their ideas of diſttibutive juſtice are 
corrupted at the very fource. They begin life by trampling on all 
their younger brothers and fifters, and relations of every kind, and are 
taught and educated ſo to do. With what ideas of Juſtice or honour 
can that man enter a Houſe of Legiflation, who abforbs in his own 
perſon the inheritance of a Whole family of children, or doles out to 
them. ſome pitiful portion with the ipſolence of a gift? 1 

Thirdly, Becabſe the idea of Hereditary Legiſlators is as incon- 
ſiſtent as that of Hereditary Judges, or Hereditary Juries; and as ab- 
ſurd as an hereditary Mathematician, or an hereditary Wiſe Man ; 
and as ridiculous as an hereditary Poet-laureat. 


| Fovurthly, Becauſe a body of men Holding themſelves accountable 
to nobady, onght hot to be truſted by any body. ker Hts 


Fifthly, Becauſe it is continuing the uncivilized principle of Go- 
vernments founded in conqueſt, and the baſe idea of man having pro- 


Sixth- 
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Sixthly, Becauſe Ariſtocracy has a tendency to degenerate the hu- 
man ſpecies—By the univerſal economy of nature it is known, and by 
the inſtance of the Jews it is proved, that the buman ſpecies has a ten- 
dency to degenerate, in any ſmall number of perſons, when ſeparated 
from the general ſtock of ſociety, and intermarry ing conſtantly with 
each other. It defeats even its pretended end, and becomes in time 
the oppoſite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks of Nobility; 
let him ſhew what it is. Ihe greateſt characters the world have known, 
have riſen on the Democratic floor. Ariſtocracy has not been able to 
keep a proportionate pace with Democracy. The artificial NoBLE 
farioks into a dwarf before the NoBLE of Nature; and in the few 
iaſtances of thoſe {for there are ſome in all countries) in whom nature, 


as by a miracle, has ſurvived in Ariftocracy, thoſe men deſpiſe it .— | 


But it is time to proceed to a new ſubject. 

The French Conſtitution has reformed the condition of the CLER·./ 
GY. It has raiſed the income of the lower and middle claſſes, and 
taken from the higher. None is now leſs; than twelve hundred livres 
(fifty pounds ſterling) nor any higher than about two or three thouſand 
pounds*,— What will Mr.Burke place againſt this? Hear what he ſays. 

He ſays, „that the people of England can fee without pain or 
„ grudging, an Archbiſhop precede a Duke; they can ſee a Biſhop 


© of Durham, or a Biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of C. 10,000 


** a-year; and cannot lee why it is in worſe hands than cſtates to the 
* like amount in the hands of this Earl or that *Squire.” And Mr. 
Burke offers this as an example to France. 13 


As to the fuſt part, whether the Archbiſhop precedes the Duke, or 


the Duke the Biſhop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, ſome- 
what like Sternhald and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Sternhold; you may 
put which you pleaſe firſt: and as I confeſs that I do not underſtand the 
merits of this caſe, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with reſpect to the latter, I have ſomething to ſay.— Mr. Burke 
has nat put the cafe right. — The compariſon is out of order by being 


put between the Biſhop and the Earlor the*Squire. It ought to be put 


between the Biſhop and the Curate, and then it will ſtand thus ;j— 


Ihe people of England can fee without pain or grudging, a Biſhop» 


** of Durham, or a Biſhop of Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of ten t4ou- 


©. fand prunds e-year, and a Curate on thirty or forty pounds a-year, 

** or leſs.” No, Sir, they certainly do not fee thoſe things without 

great pain or grudging. It is a caſe that applies itfelf to every man's 

__ juſtice, and is one among many that calls aloud for a Con- 
itution. | 


In France, the cry of ce the Church! the Church o” was repeated 


as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as when the Dillenters? 


C 3 Bill 


When the difference in the expence of living in France ts confidered, it will be found 
that gol. a year there is full as good as 190l. in theſe Countties.— E. 


\ 
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Bill was before the Engliſh Parliament ; but the generality of the 
French Clergy were not to be deceived by this cry any longer. They 
knew, that whatever the pretence might be, it was themſelves who 
were one of the principal objects of itz It was the cry of the high 
beneficed Clergy, to prevent any regulation of income taking place 
between thoſe of 10,000). a year, and the Pariſh Prieſts of only 20l. 
or 3dl. a year. They, therefore, joined their cauſe to thoſe of every 
other oppreſſed clais of men, and by their union oktained redreſs.- 
The French Conſtitution has aboliſhed Tythes, that ſource of perpe- , 
tual diſcontent between the T ythe-holder by the Pariſbioner. When 
land is held an tythe, it is in the condition of an eſtate held between 
two partics; the one receiving one-tenth, and the other nine-tenths 
of the produce: and, conſequently, on principles of equity, if the 
eſtate can be improved, and made to produce by that improvement 
double or treble what it did before, or in any other-ratio, the expence of 
ſuch improvement ought to be borne in like proportion bet ween the parties 
who are to ſhare the produce. But this is not the cate in I'ythes; the 
Farmer bears the whole expenae, and the Tythe-holder takes a tenth 
of the improvement in addition to the original tenth, and by this means 
gets the value of two-tenths inſtead of one.—This is another caſe that 
ealls for a Conſtitution. 

The French Conſtitution hath aboliſhed, or renounced T »leration, 
ol Intolerance alſo, and hath eſtabliſhed UNIVERSAL RIGHT or 
CONSCIENCE, 

\ Toleration is not the oppo/ite of Intolerance, but is the counterfeit of 
it. Both are Deſpotiſms. The one aſſumes to itſelf the right of 
with-holding Liber:y of Conſcience, and the other of granting it, The 
one is the Pope, armed, with fire and faggot, and the other is the Pope 
ſelling or granting indulgences. The former is Church and State, and 
the latter is Church and Trafic. | 

But Toleration may be viewed in a much ſtronger light. Man wor- 
hips; not himſelf, but his Maker; and the Liberty of Conſcience 
which he claims,” is not for the ſetvice of himſelf, but of his God. 
In this caſe, therefore, we muſt neceflarily have the aflaciated idea of 
two beings; the Mortal, who renders the worſhip, and the IM MOR“ 
TAL BEING, whois worſhipped. Foleration, therefore, places itſelf, 
not between Man and Man, nor between Church and Church, nor 
between one denomination of Religion and another, but hetween God 
and Man; between the Being who worſhips, and the BEING who is 
worſhipped; and by the ſame act of aſſumed Authority by which it 
tolerates man to pay his worſhip, it preſumptuouſly and DaſPHENt= 
ouſly ſets itſelf up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. | 

Were a Bill brought into Parliament, entitled “ An A& to tole- 
„ rate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worſhip of a 


a Jew or a Turk,“ . iO prohibit the Almighty from receiving it,” 
| | all 
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all men would ſtartle, and call it blaſphemy.— There would be an up- 
roat.— The preſumption of toleration in religious matters would then 
preſent itſell unmaſked ; but the preſumption is not the leſs becauſe 
the name of Man” only appears to thoſe Laws, for the aſſociated 
idea of the wor ſhipper and the worſhipped caunot be ſeparated, — 
Who, then, art thou, vain duſt and aſhes! by whatever name thou 
art called, whether a King, a Biſhop, a Church, or a State, a Par- 
liament, or any thing elſe, that obtrudeſt thine inſignificance between 
the ſoul of Man and its Maker? — Mind thine own concerns. —If he 
believes not as thou believeſt, it is a proof that thou believeſt not as he 
believeth, and there is no earthly power can determine between you. 
With reſpect to what are called Denominations of Religion, it 
every one is left io judge of its own Religion, there is no ſuch thing 
as a Religion that is wrong; but if they are to judge of each other's 
Religion, there is no ſuch thing as a Religion that is right; and there- 
fore, all the world is right, or ali the werld is wrong, But with 


reſpect to Religion itſelf, without regard to names, and as directing 


itſelf from the univerſal family of mankind to the Divine object of all 
adoration, “ it is Man bringing to his Maker the fruits of his heart;” 
and though thoſe fruits may differ from each other like the fruits of the 
earth, . the gratefu] tribute of every one is accepted, 

A B ſhop of Durham, or a Biſhop of Wincheſter, or the Archbi- 
ſhop who heads the Dukes, will not refuſe a tythe-ſheaf of wheat, 
becauſe it is not a cock of hay; nora cock of hay, becanſe it is not 
a ſheaf of wheat; nor a pig, becauſe it is neither the one nor the 
other :—but theſe ſame perſons, under the figure of an Eſtabliſbed 
Church, will not permit their Maker tO receive the varied iythes of 
Man's. devotions ! 

One of the continual choruſes of Mr. Burke's book is, © Church 
end State he does not mean ſome one particular Church, or ſome one 
particular State, but any Chuich and State; and he uſes the term as 
a general figure to hold forth the political doceine of always uniting 


the Church with the State in every country, and he cenfjures the Na- 


tional Aſſembly tor not having done this in France, —Let us beſtow 


a few thoughts on this ſubject. 


All Religions are in their nature kind and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could not have made proſelytes at firſt, 


by ee any thing that was vicious, cruel, perſecuting, or im- 
moral. Li 


e every thing elſe, they had their beginning; and they 
proceeded by periuafion, *exhortation, and example, How then 1s it 
that they loſe their native mildneſs, and become moroſe and intolerant ? 
At proceeds from the connection which Mir. Burke recommends. 
By engendering the Church with the State, a fort of mule-animal, 
capable only of deſtroying, and not of breeding up, 1s produced, 
called“ T he Church eſtabliſhed by Law.” It is a ſtranger, even from 
its bicth, to any parent mother on which it is begotied, and whom in 
time it kicks out and deſtroys. The 
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The Inquiſition in Spain does not proceed from the religion originally 
profeſſed, but from this mule-animal, engendered between the Churc 
and the State, The burnings in Smithfield proceeded from the ſame 
heterogenous production; and it was the regeneration of this ſtrange 
animal in England afterwards, that renewed rancour and irreligion 
among the inhabitants, and that drove the people called Quakers and 
Diſſepters to America. Perſecution is not an original feature in any 
religton; but it is always the ſtrongly- marked feature of all Law-r-- 
ligions, or religions eſtabli bed by law. Take away the Law Eſtabliſhment, 
and every religion reaſſumes its original benignity. In America, a Ca- 
tholic Prieſt is a good citizen, a good character, and a good neighbour ; 
an Epiſcopahan Miniſter is of the ſame deſcription : and this proceeds, 
independently of the men, from there being no Law Eflabliſp ment in 
America. | 

If alſo we view this matter in a temporal ſenſe, we ſhall ſee the ill 
eſſects it has had on the profperity of nations. The union of Church 
and State has impoveriſhed Spain. The revoking the edit of Nantz 
drove the ſilk manufadture from France into England and 
« Church and State” are now driving the cotton manufacture from 
Fngland to America and France. Let then Mr. Burke continue to 
preach his anti- political dodtrine of Church and State. Tt will do fome 

ood. The National Aſſembly will not follow his advice, but will 
nefit by his folly. It was by obſerving the ill effects of it in Fngland, 
that America has been warned againſt it; and it is by experiencing 
them in France, that the National Aſſembly has aboliſhed it, and, 
like America, has eſtabliſhed UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CON- 
SCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT. OF CITIZENSHIP+. 


+ When in any country we ſee extraordinary circumſtances taking place, they natur- 
ally lead any man whe has a talent for oblervaiion and inveſtigation, to enquire into the 
cauſes The manufactures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield are the principal 
tanufattuies in England, From whence did this arite >—A little obſervation will explain 
the caſe. The principal, and the generality of the inhabitants of thoſe places are not of 
what is called in England, the Church eftablifhed by Las; and they, or their fathers, with- 
drew from the peiſecution of the chartered Towns, where Teſt-laws more particularly ope- 
rate, and eſtablithed à fort of aſylum fer themſelves in thole places. They were the anly 
alylum that then offered, for the reſt of Europe was worle, —But the caſe is now changing. 
France and Ame: ica bid all comers welcerac, and initiate them into all ghe rights of Citi- 
zenſhip. Policy and Intcieſt, therefore, will, but peihaps too late, dicate ia England, 
what Reaſon and Juſtice could not. Thoſc manuſattuies are withdrawing, and are arifing 
in other places. There is now ercCting at Paſſey, three miles from Paris, a very large 
Cotton-mill, and feveral ate already erected in America. =— Soon after the rejecting of the 
Bill for repealing the Feſt Law, one of the richeſt Manufacturers in England, ſaid in my 
hearing, *England, Sir, is not a Country fer a Difſenter to live in—we muſt go toFrance.”” 
— Thiele are truths, and it is doing Jultice to both parties to tell them. — It is chiefly the 
Diffenters who bave carried manutactures to the height they are now at, and the ſame men 


7 


have it ig theit power to carry them away ; and the? thoſe manufactures ey afterwards 
continue to be made in thaſe places, the foreign. market will be loſt, —— T 


cre are free 
quently appearing in the London Gazette, extraQts from certain Ads to prevent machines 


and-perſons, as far as they can extend to perſons, from going out of the country, It ap- 


mourn from theſe, that the ill effects of T Laws and Church Eftabliſhment begin to be much 
uipect<d ;, but the remedy of Force can never ſupply the remedy of Reaſon. la the pro- 
greis of leſs than a century, all the unrepreſented part of England, of all denominations, 
which is at Icait an hundred times the moſt numerous, will begin (0 ſcel the acceſſity of 4 
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I will here ceaſe the compariſon with refpe& to the principles of 

the French-Conftitution, and conclude this part of the ſubject with a 
few obſervations on the organization of the formal parts of the French 
and Engliſh Governments. | ER 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a perſon 
filed, the King ; but the French Conſtitution diſtinguiſhes betwgen the 
King and the Sovereign: It conſiders the ſtation of King as dfficial, 
and places Sovereignty in the Nation. — 

The Repreſentatives of the Nation, who compoſe the National 
Aſſembly, and who are the legiſlative power, originate in and from the 
People 6 election, as an inherent right in the People. — In England 
it is otherwiſe, and this arifes' from the original eſtabſiſnment of what 
is called its Monarchy ; for, as by the Conqueſt, all the Rights of the 
People, or the Nation, were abſorbed into the hands of the Conqueror, 
and who added the title of King to that of Conqueror, thoſe ſame _ 
matters which in France are now held as Rights in the People, or in 
the Nation, are held in England as grants from what is called the 
Crown. The Parliament in England, in both its branches, was 
erected by patents from the deſcendants of the Conqueror. The Houſe 
of Commons did not originate as a matter of Right in the People to 
delegate or elect, but as a grant or boon. 

By the French Confltitution, the Nation is always named before 
the King. The third article of the Declaration of Rights ſays, The 
Nation is eſſentially the fource (or Fountain) of all Sovereignty.Y Mr. 
Burke argues, That, in England, theKing is the fountain of all Honour.“ 
But as this idea is evidently. deſcended from the Conqueſt, I ſhall make 
no other remark upon it than that it is the nature of Congueſ? to turn 
every thing upfide down ; and as Mr. Burke will not be refuſed the 
privilege of ſpeaking twice, and as there are hut two parts in the 
tigure, the Fountain and the Spout, he will be right the ſecond time. 

The French Conſtitution puts the Legiſtative before the Executive; 
the Law before the Kixs ; Ea Loi, Le Roi. This alfo is in the natural 
order of things; becauſe Laws muſt have exiftence, before they can 
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1 have execution. 
- A King in France does not, in addreſſing himſelf to the National 
. Aftembly, fay, « My Aſſembly,“ fimilar to the phraſe uſed in Fngland 
- of © My Parliament;“ neither can he uſe it conſiſtently with the Con- 
: ſtitution, nor could it be admitted. There may be propriety in the 
: ufe of it in England, becaufe, as is before mentioned, both Houſes of 


Parliament originated from what is called the Crown, by patent or 
boon—and not from the inherent Rights of the People, as the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly does in France, and whoſe name defignates its origin. 

The Preſident of the National Aſſembly does not afk the King © Fo 
grant to the Aſſembly liberty of ſpeech,” as is the caſe with the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons. The conſtitutional dignity of the wor 
| | ; tiona 
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tional Aſſembly cannot debaſe itſelf. Speech is, in the firſt place, one 


of the natural Rights of Man always retained; and with reſpect to the 


National Aſſembly, the uſe of it is their duty, and the Nation is their 


authority. They were elected by the greateſt body of men exerciſing 


the right of election the European world ever ſaw. They ſprung not 
from the filth of rotten Boroughs, nor are they the vaſſal repreſentatives 


of Ariſtocratieal ones. Feeling the proper dignity of their character, 
they ſupport it. Their Parliamentary language, whether for or againſt 
a qucſtion, is free, bold, and manly, and extends to all the parts and 


_ circumſtances of the caſe. If any matter or ſubject reſpecting the 


executive department, or the perſon who preſides in it (the King), comes 
before them, it is debated on with the ſpirit of Men, and the language 
of Gentlemen; and their anſwer, or their addreſs, is returned in the 
fame ſtile. They ſtand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of ſycophantic inſignificance. The 
graceful pride of Truth knows no extrefaes, and preſerves, in every 
latitude of life, the right-angled character of Man. 


Let us now look to the other {ide of the queſtion.—In the addreſſes 


of the Engliſh Parliaments to their Kings, we ſee neither the intrepid 
ſpirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the ſerene-dignity of the 
preſent National Aſſembly ; neither do we ſee in them any thing of the 
ſhle of genuine Engliſh manners, which borders ſomewhat on blunt- 
neſs. Since then they are neither of foreign extraction, nor naturally 
of Eng'iſh production, their origin muſt be ſought for elſewhere, and 
that origin is the Norman Conqueſt. They are evidently of the vaſſalage 
claſs of manners, and emphatically mark the proſtrate diftance that 
exiſts in no other condition of men than betwegn the Conqueror and the 
Conquered. That this vaſſalage idea and ſtile of ſpeaking was not got 
rid of even at the Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration 
of Parliament to William and Mary, in theſe words:“ We do moſt 


% humbly and faithfully 8U BMU eur ſelves? our heirs and poſterities, 


c 2” 


fr ever.” Submiſſion is wholly a vaſſalage term, repugnant to the 
dignity of Freedom, and an echo of the language uſed at the Conqueſt. 
As the eſtimation of all things is by compariſon, the Revolution of 
1588, however from circumſtances it may have been exalted beyond 
its value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, eclipſed by the 
enlarging orb of Reaſon, and the lumiuous revolutions of America 
and France. In leſs than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. 
Burke's labours, © to the family vault of all the Capulets.” Mankind 
will then ſcarcely believe that a country calling itſelf free, would ſend 
to Holland for a man, and clothe him with power on purpoſe to put 
themſelves in fear of him, and give him almoſt a million ſterling a-year 
for leave to /ubmit themſelves and their poſt rity, like bond-men and 
bond-women, for ever. | a Ns F 
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Put there is a truth that ought to be made known: 1 have had 


the opportunity of ſeeing it; which is, “ that, norwithſtanding a 


arances, there is not any deſcription of men that deſpiſe Monarchy 
ſo much as Courtiers.” But they well know, that if it were ſeen by 
others, as it is ſeen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. "They 
are in the condition of men who get their living by a ſhow, and to 
whom the folly of that ſhow is ſo familiar, that they ridicule it; but 
were the audience to be made as wiſe, in this reſpect, as themſelves, 
there would be an end to the ſhow and the profits with it. The dif. 
ference between a Republican and a Courtier with reſpe& to Monarchy 
is, that the one oppoſes Monarchy, believing it to be ſomething; and 
the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As I uſed ſometimes to correſpond with Mr. Burke, believing him 


then to be a man of ſounder principles than his book ſhews him to be, 


I wrote to him laſt Winter from Paris, and gave him an account how 


proſperouſly matters were going on. Among other ſubjeQts in that 


letter, I referred to the happy ſituation the National Aſſembly was 
placed in; that they had taken a ground on which their moral duty and 
their political intereſt were united. They have not to hold out a lan- 
guage which they do not believe, for the fraudulent purpoſe of making 
others believe it. Their ſtation requires no artifice to ſupport it, and 
can only be maintained by enlightening mankind. It is not their in- 
tereſt to cheriſh ignorance, but to diſpel it. They are not in the caſe 
of a Miniſterial or an Oppoſition party in Fngland, who, though they 
are oppoſed, are ſtill united to keep up the common myſtery. - The 
National Aſſembly muſt throw open a magazine of light. It muſt ſhew 
Man the proper character of Man; and the nearer it can bring him 
to that ſtandard, the ſtronger the National Aſſembly becomes, - 

In contemplating the French Conſtitution, we ſee in it a rational 
order of things. The principles harmonife with the forms, and both 
with their origin. It may perhaps be ſaid as an excuſe for bad forms, 
that they are nothing more than forms; but this is a miſtake. Forms 
grow out of principles, and operate to continue the priaciples they 
grow from. It is impoſſible to practiſe a bad form on any thing but 
a bad principle. It cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and wherever 
the forms in any Government are. bad, it is a certain indication that 
the principles are bad alſo. 

[ will(here finally cloſe this ſubjeR ol began it by remarking that 
Mr, Burke had voluntarily declined going into a compariton, of the 
Engliſh' and French Conſtitutions, He apo 'ogiles (in page 241) for not: 
doing it, by ſaying that he had not time. Mr. Burke's book was up- 
wards of eight months in band, and is extended to a volume of 356 


pages. As his omiſſion does i injury to his cauſe, his apology makes it 


worſe; and men on the Engliſh fide the water will begin to -corfider, 
whether there is not ſome radical defect in what is called the Bnelith 
| 2 : ED Con- 
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compariſon, to avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on Conſtitutions, ſo neither has he 
written on the French Revolution,” He gives no account of its com- 
| mencement or its progreſs, He only expreſſes his wonder. * It looks,“ 
„ fays he, © to me, as if | were in a great criſis, not of the affaus of 
(|| 6 Pee alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. 
| «© All circumſtances taken together, the French: Revolution is the 
if ce moſt aſtoniſhing that has hitherto happened in the world.” 
| As wiſe men are aſtoniſhed at fooliſh things, and other people at wiſe 
ll ones, I know not on which ground to account for Mr. Burke's aftoniſh- 
if ment ; but certain it is, that he does not underſtand the French Revo- 


it is no more than the conſequence of a meatal revolution priorily 
| _ exiſting in France. The mind of the Nation bad changed before 
ll hand, and the new order of things has paturally followed the new order 
0 of thoughts. —I will here, as conciſely as I can, trace out the growth of 
the French Revolution, and mark the circumſtances that have con- 


i tributed to produce it. 

il The deſpotiſm of Louis XIV. united with the gaiety of his Court, 
1 and the gaudy oftentation of . his charatter, had ſo humbled, and at the 
ji ſame time fo faſcinated the mind of France, that the people appear to 
ll} R have loſt all fenſe ot their own dignity 1 in contemplating that of their 
li! Grand Monarch :—and the whole reign of Louis XV, remarkable only 
for weakneſs and effeminacy, made no, other alteration than that of 
ſpreading a ſort of lethargy + over the Nation, from which it ſhewed 
it no diſpoſition to rie. 

ll; The only figns which appeared of the ſpirit of Liberty during 
ik thoſe periods, are to be found in the writings of the French Philoſophers. 
Monteſquieu, Preſident of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, went as far 
as a writer under a deſpotic Government could well proceed; and being 


often appears under a veil, and we ought to give him credit for more 
than he has expreſled. 
Vol- 


1 Yet even then, it is evident, they dreamed ef Liberty, and uttered, thro* their 
Aumbers, ſuch broken expreſſione, as ſerved to ſhew, what they would do when rouled to 
a ſtate of action.—“ Les Lois (fays Maffilon in one of his ſermons te Louis XV. when a 
youth} doivent avoir plus d'autorite que vous- meme. Vous ne commandez pas à des eſ- 
claves, vous commandez a une nation libre et belliqueuſe aufh jalouſe de ſa liberte que de 
fa fdelite.”—** The Laws ought. to have an authority ſuperior to your's. You do not 
govern Sla ves you govern a fee and warlike Nation, as jealous of its Liberty as of its 
Loyalty. — And again, in the ſame dilcourſe, Cbeſt ne pas le Souverain, celt la Loi, 
Sire, qu? doit regner tur les Peuples.  Vou n'en etes que le Miniſtre et le premier depoſi- 
taite, —“ it is not the Sovereign, it is the La which ought to govern the People. —You, 
Sire, are no more than its Miniſter and chicf Truſtee, *' — Seim. de Mal. pet. car. p. 132, 
123,134. —K. 


Conſtitution, that made it neceſſary in Mr. Burke to ſuppreſs the 


ll] lution, It has apparently burſt forth like a creation from a chaos, but 


obliged to. divide himlelt between principle and prudence, his mind 
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the practiſe as well as the principles of it by heart, © 
As it was impoſſible to Teparate the militaty events which took place 
in America from the principles of the American Revolution, the pub- 
lication' of thoſe events in France neceſfarily connected themſelves 
With the principfes which produced them. Many of the facts were in 
themſelves principles; fuch as the Declarftion of American Indepen- 
dence, and the Treaty of Alliance between France and America, which 
recogniſed the natural Rights of Man, and juſtified reſiſtance to 


. About forty years ago, Lord Cheſterfithd pronounced the following prophecy : £41 


* 


f re ſoe (ſaid his Lo:dhip) tbat the deipotic reiga of Kings and Prieſts is drawing towards an 
3 6d ig t is Country (i. e. France). ——E, | I x % 
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of America; 


Franklin; ; and the Doctor had obtained, by his ſenſible gracefulneſs, a 
fort of influence over him ; but with reſpeRt to principles, Count Wy 
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The then Miniſter of France, Count Vergennes, was not the friend 
and it is both juſtice and gratitude: to ſay, that it was the 

Queen of France who gave the cauſe of America a faſhion at the French 
Court, 


Count Vergennes was the perſonal and ſocial friend of Dr. 


gennes was A Deſpot, 
The ſituation, of Dr. Franklin as Miniſter fram America to . 
The Deplomatic 


ſhould be taken into the chain of circumſtances. 
character is of ſelf the narroweſt ſphere of ſociety that man can act 


in. It forbids intercourſe. by a reciprocity. of ſuſpicion; 
"matic is a ſort of unconnected atom, continyally repelling and repelled. 
But this was not the caſe with Dr. Franklin, He was not the Deplo- 
matic of a Court, but of MAN. His chafacter as a Philoſopher: had 


been long eſtabliſhed, and bis circle of ſociety, in France was, univerſal. 
Count Vergennes reſiſted, for a conſiderable time, the publication 


and a Deplo- 


of the American Conſlitutions i in France, tranſlated into the French lan- 
guage; but even in this he was obliged to give way to public opinion, 


and a ſort of propriety in admitting to appear what he had undertaken 
The American Conſtitutions were to Liberty, what a 


to defend. 


Grammar is to Language: They define its paſ}s of ſpeech, and prac- 


tically conſtruct them into Syntax. 

The peculiar ſituation of the then Marquis de la Fayette | is another 
link in the great chain. He ſerved i in America as an American Officer 
under a commiſſion of Congreſs, and by the univerſality of his ag= 
quaintance, was in cloſe friendſhip witly the Civil Government of 


* 


"+, 


America, as well as with the Military line. He, ſpoke the lapguage 


of the country, entered into the diſcuſſions, on the principles of go- 
welcome friend at any election. 


vernment, and was always a 
When the war cloſed, a vaſt reinforcement to the cauſe of {ther 


$*'sa 
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t 
fpread itſelf over France, by the return of the French officers, and fol- 
A knowledge of the praflice was then joined to the theory ; and 


ders. 


all that was wanting ta give it real exiſtence, was Opportunity. Man 


cannot, properly ſpeaking, make circumſtances ſor his purpoſe, but he 
always has it iy his power io improve chem When they occur; and 


| this was the caſe in rance. 


M. Neckar was diſplaced i in May 1781 ; ; and by the ill magagement 


of the finances afterwards, and particularly duc ing, the extravagant. ad- 


miniſtration of M. Calonge, the. revenue of France, which was nearly 
24 millions ſterling per year, was become unequal, to the expenduures, 


Tot becauſe the reven 


& had decreaſed, but becauſe the Expences had 


increaſed ; and this was Fe circumſtance which the nation laid hold 


of to bring forward a Revolution. The Engliſh Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, 


bas frequently alluded to the ſtate of the French finances in his budgets, 
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as ready to regiſter, edicts for ne w taxes, as an Engliſh Parliament is to 
grant them, there had been no derangement in the finances, nor yet nay 


Revolution—but this will better explain uſelf as I proceed. 


It will be neceſſary; here to ſhew how taxes were formerly raiſed in 
France. The King, or rather the Court or Miniſtry aCting under the 
uſe of that name, framed the edits for taxes at their own diſcretion, 
and ſent them to the Parliaments to. be regiſtered; tor until they were 
regiſtered by the Pailiamenis, they were not operative Diſputes had 
long exiſted between the Court and: the Pailiaments with reſpect to the 
extent of the Parliaments authority. on this head. The Court inſiſted 
that the authority of Parliaments went no farther than to remonſtrate or 
ſhew reaſons againſt the tax, reſerving to itſelf the tight of determining 
whether the reaſons were well or ill founded; and in conſequence 
thereof, either to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or to order 
it to be enregiſtered as a matter of authority. The Parliaments on their 
part inſiſted, that they had not only a right to remonſtrate,. but to teject; 
and on This ground they were always ſupported by the Nation. 

But, to return to the order of my narrative—M. Calonne wanted 
money; and as he knew the ſturdy diſpoſitioh of the Parhaments with 
reſpect to new taxes, he ingeniouſly ſought either to approach them 
by a more gentle. means than that of direct authority, or to get over 
their heads by a mancuvre: and, for this purpoſe, he revived, the 
project of aſſembling a body of men from the ſeveral provinces, . under 
the ſtile of an “ Aſſembly of the Notables,” or Men of. Note who 
met in 1787, and who were either to recommend taxes to the Far- 
liaments, or to a& as a Parliament themſelves. 8 | 

As we are to view this as the fi:ſt practical ſtep FLARE the Re 
lution, it will be proper to enter into ſome particulars reſpeQting, it. 
The Aſſembly of the Notables has in ſome places been miſtaken for 
the States-General, but was wholly a different body ; the States- General 
being always by election. The perſons who compoſedithe Aﬀſembly of 
the Notables were all nominated by the King, and conſiſted of 140 
members, But as M. Calonne could not depend upop ga majority of 
this Aſſembly in his favour, he very inge niouſly arranged them i 
ſuch a manner as to make 44 a majority of 140: to effect this, he 
diſpoſed of them into 7 ſeparate committees, of 20 members. each. 
Every general queſtion was to be decided, not by a majority of per- 

ſons, but by a majority of committees and as 11 votes would make 
a majority in a committee, and 4 committees a majority of. 7, M. 
Calonne had good reaſon to conclude, that as 44 would determine any 
general queſtion, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans deceived 
him, and in the event became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the ſecondCommittee, 
of which Count, D'Artois was Preſident : and. as money mite were 


"the 


* : 


* An alan tinker this name had been called in the year 161 7s 
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the object, it naturally brought into view every circumſtance connected 


with tt, M. de la Fayette made a verbal charge againſt Calonne, for 
felling crown lands to the amount of 2 miltions of ſivres, in a manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the King. The Count D'Artois (as 
if to intimidate, for the Baſtile was then in being), aſked the Marquis, 


if he would render the charge in writing? He replied, that be would. 


— The Count D'Artois did not demand it, but brought a meſſage from 
the King to that purport. M. de la Fayette then delivered in his 
charge in writing, to be given to the King, undertaking to ſupport it. 
No farther proceedings were had upon this affair; but M. Calonne 


was ſoon after diſmiſſed by the King, and ſet off to England. 


As M. de la Fayette, from the. experience he had in America, 
was better acquainted with the ſcience of civil government than the 
generality of the Members who compotfed the Aﬀſembly of the Nota- 
bles could then be, the brunt of the bufimeſs fell confiderably to his 
ſhare. The plan of thoſe who had a Conſtitution in view, Was to 
contend with the Court on the ground of taxes, and fome of them 
openly profeſſed their object. Diſputes frequently aroſe between Count 
D' Artois and M. de la Fayette, upon various ſubjeats. With reſpect 
to the arrears already incurred, the latter propofed ro remedy them, by 
pig ee the 'expences to the revenue, inftead of the revenue to 
the expences; “ and as objects of reform, he propoſed to aboliſh. the 
Baftile, and all the State Priſons throughout the nation, (the keeping 
of which was attended with great expence), and to ſuppreſs Lettres 
de Cachet > But thoſe matters were not then much attended to; and 


with reſpe& to the Lettres de Cachet, à majority of the Nobles ap- 
Pretired to be in favbur bf tem "IT n 
On the ſubje& of ſupplymyg the 'Treaſury by new taxes, the Aſſem- 


bly deelined'taking the matter on themſelves, concurting in the opinion 
that they had not authority. In a debate on this ſubject, M. de la 
Fayette ſaid, that raiſing money by taxes could only be done by a 
National Affetubly, freely elected by the People, and acting as their 
Re pre ſentati ves: Do you mean, faid” the Count D*Artois, the States 


General? M. de ta Fayette teplied, that he did.— Will you, Taid the 


Count D' Artois, ſigh what you fay, to be given to the King? The 
other replied that he not only would do this, but that he would go 


farther, and fay, that the effectual mode would be, for the King to 


agree to the eſtabliſhment of a'ConsTITUTION. | 2 8 
As one of the plans had thus failed, that of e the Aſſembly to 
act as a Parliament, the other 'catne into view, that of recommending. 


de 


„Some chte Age, an attempt was thade, in the Mouſe of Commons, to equalize the 
:Xpences to the Revenue of Ireland; but the Majority reſolved, (“ That the Revenue 


On this ſabje@ the Aﬀembly agteed to tecotumend two new taxes to 


ould keep pace with their Expences.“ — This was indeed adheriag to the ve, 
ſyſtem of governing by the influence of © the Leaves and Fiſtes! E. | a 
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be enregiſtered by the Parliament: the one a ſtamp-tax, and the other 
a territorial tax, or a (ort of land-tax, The two have been eftimated 
at about five millions Sterl, per ann.—We have now to turn our atten- 
tion to the Parliarnents, on whom the buſineſs was again devolving. 

The Archbiſhop of Thoulouſe (fince Archbiſhop of Sens, and now 
a Cardinal) was appointed to the adminiſt:ation of the finances, ſoon 
after the diſmiſſion of Calonne. He was alſo made Prime Miniſter, 
an office that did not always exiſt in France, When this office did 
not exiſt, the Chief of each of the principal depaitments tratſacted 
buſineſs immediately with the King; but when a Prime Miniſter was 
appointed, they did buſineſs only with him. The Archbiſhop arrived 
to more State-authority than any Miniſter fince the Duke de Choiſeuil, 
and the Nation was ſtrongly diſpoſed in his favour; but by a line of 
conduct ſcarcely to be accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, 
turned out a Deſpot, and funk into diſgrace, and a Cardinal. 

The Aﬀembly of the Notables having broken up, the new Miniſter 
ſent the edits for the two new taxes recommended by the Aſſembly to 
the Parliaments, to be enregiſtered They of courſe came fiſt before 
the Patliament of Paris, who returned for anſwer, © That with ſuch 
a revenue as the Nation then ſupported, the name of taxes onght not 
to be mentioned, but for the purpoſe of reducing them®”—and threw 
both the edits out *. 

On this refuſal, the Parliament was ordered to Verſailles, where, in 
the uſual form, the King held, what under the old government was 
called, a Bed of Fuftice; and the two edits were enregiſtered in pre- 
ſence of the Parliament, by an order of State, in the manner mentioned 
in page 47. On this the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, 
renewed their Seſſion in form, and ordered the entegiſtering to be ſtruck 
out, declaring that every thing done at Verſailles was illegal. All the 
Members of the Parliament were then ſerved with Lettres de Cachet, 
and exiled to Troyes; but as they continued as inflexible in exile as 
before, and as vengeance did not ſupply the place of taxes, they were 
after a ſhort time recalled to Paris, 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count D'Artoigs 
undertook to act as repreſentative of the King. For this purpoſe, he 
came from Verſailles to Paris, in a train of proceſſion; and the Parlia- 
ment was aſſembled to receive him. But ſhow and parade had loſt 
their influence in France; and whatever ideas of importance he might 
ſet of with, he had to return with thoſe of mortification and diſap— 


pointment. On alighting from his carriage to aſcend the ſteps of the 


Parliament Houſe, the crowd (which was numerouſly collected) threw 
out trite expreſſions, ſaying, This is Monſieur D'Actois, who wants 
* more of our money to ſpend,” The marked diſapprobation which 

| he 


When the Engliſh Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances again, it would 
be well that he noticed this as an example. | 
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he ſaw, impreſſed him with apprehenſions; and the word Aux armes, 
© To arms,” was given out by the officer of the guard who attended 
him. It was ſo loudly vociferated, that it echoed through the avenues 
of the Houſe, and produced a temporary confuſion. I was then ſtand- 
ing in one of the apartments through which he had to pals, and could 
not avoid reflecting how wretched was the condition of a diſteſpected man. 

He endeavoured to impreſs the Pailiament by great words, and 
opened his authority by ſaying, © The King, our Lord and Maſter. 1 
The Parliament received him very coolly, and with their utual deter- 
mination not to regiſter the taxes: and in this manner the inter vicw 
ended. 5 | 

After this a new ſubject took place: In the various debates and con- 
teſts which arole between the Court and the Parliaments on the tubject 
of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at laſt declared, that although it had 
been cuſtomary for Parliaments to enregiſter edicts for taxes as a matter 
of convenience, the right belonged only to the States General; and 
that, therefore, the Parliament could no longer with propiicty continue 
to debate on what it had not authority to act. The King after this 
came to Paris, and held a meeting with the Parliament, in which he 
continued from ten in the morning till about ſix in the evening; and, 
in a manner that appeared to proceed from him, as if unconſulted upon 
with the Cabinet or the Miniſtry, gave his word to the Cartiament, 
that the States General ſhould be convened. 

But after this another ſcene aroſe, on a ground different hoe al! the 


former. The Miniſter and the Cabinet were averle to calling the 


States General: They well knew, that if the States General were 
aſſembled, that themſelves muſt fall ; ; and as the King had not memi— 


\- oned © any time,” they hit on a project calculated to elude, without 
appearing to oppoſe. 


For this purpoſe, the Court ſet about making a ſort of Conſtitution 


itſelf: It was priscipally the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the 
Seals, who afterwards ſhot himſelf. This new arrangement conſiſted 
in eſtabliſhing a body under the name of a Cour Pleniere, or “ full 
Court,” in which were inveſted all the powers that the Government 
might have occaſion to make uſe of. The perſons compoſing this 
Court were to be nominated by the King; the contended right of tax- 


ation was given up on the part of the King, and a new criminal Code 


of Law proceedings was ſubſtituted in room of the former. The 


thing, in many points, contained better principles than thoſe upon 
which the Government had hitherto been adminiſtered: but with 


reſpeQ to the Cour Pleniere, it was no other than a medium through 


which Deſpotiſm was to paſs, without appearing to a& directly from 
itſelf, 


The Cabinet had high expectations 15 their new contrivance. The 
perlons who were to compole the Cour Pleniere, were already nomi- 
nated 
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nated : and as it was neceſſary to carry a fair appearance, many of the 
beſt characters in the nation were appointed among the number. It 
was to commence on the 8th of May, 1788: But an oppoſition aroſe 
to it, on two grounds—the one as to Principle, the other as to Form. 

On the ground of Principle it was contended, That Government 
had not a right to alter itieif; and that if the practice was once ad- 
mitted, it would grow into a prineiple, and be made a precedent for 
any future alterations the Government might wiſh to eſtabliſn:: That 
the right of altering the Government was a National right, and not a 
right of Government.—And on the ground of Form, it was contended, 
That the Cour Pleniere was nothing more than a la!ger Cabinet, 
The then Duc de la Rochefoucault, Luxembourg, De Noailles, 
and many others, refuſed to accept the nomination, and ſtienuouſly 
oppoſed the whole plan. When the edi& for eſtabliſhing this new 
Court was ſent to the Parliaments to be enregiſtered, and put into ex- 
ecution, they reſiſted alſo. The Parliament of Paris not only refuſed, 
but denied the authority; and the conteſt renewed itſelf between the 
Parliament and the Cabinet more ſtrongly than ever. While the Par- 
liament was ſitting in debate on this ſubjeA, the Miniſtry ordered a 
regiment of ſoldiers to ſurround the Houſe, and torm a blockade. The 
Members ſent out for beds and proviſion, and lived as in a beſieged 
citadel; and as this had no effect, the commanding officer was ordered 
to enter the Parliament Houfe and ſeize them, which he did, and 
' ſome of the principal Members were ſhut up in different priſons. 
About the ſame time a deputation of perſons arrived from the province 
of Britanny, to remonſtrate againſt the eſtabliſhment of the Cour 
Pleniere : and thoſe the Archbiſhop ſent to the Baftile. But the ſpirit. 
of the Nation was not to be overcome; and it was fo fully ſenſibſe of 
the ſtrong ground it had taken, that of with-holding taxes, that it 
contented itſelf with keeping up a ſort of quiet reſiſtance, which effec- 
tually overthrew all the plans at that time formed againſt it. The 
project of the Cour Pleniere was at laſt obliged to be given up, and the 
Prime Miniſter not long afterwards followed its fate; and M. Neckar 
was recalled into oſſice. os 

The attempt to eſtabliſh the Cour Pleniere had an effect upon the 
Nation, which itſelf did not perceive. It was a ſort of new form of 
Government, that inlenſibly ſerved to put the old one out of ' ſight, 
and to unhinge it from the ſuperſtitious authority of antiquiiy. It was 
Government dethroning Government; and the old one, by attempting 
to make a new one, made a chaſm. 

The failure of this ſcheme. renewed the ſubject of convening the 
States General; and this gave riſe to a new ſeries of politics. There 
was no ſettled form for convening the States General: all that it poſi- 
tively meant, was a, deputation from what was then called the Clergy, 


the Nobleſſe, and the Commons; but their numbers, or their propor- 
D 2 tions 
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tions, had not been always the ſame, They had been convenetl only 
on extraordinary occaſions, the laſt of which was in 1614 ; their num- 


bers were then in equal proportions, and they voted by Orders. 


It could not well eſcape the ſagacity of M. Neckar, that the mode 
of 1614 would anſwer neither the purpoſe of the then Government, 
nor of the Nation. As matters were at that time ſcircumſtanced, it 
would have been too contentions to agree upon any thing, The de- 
bates would have been endleſs upon privileges and exemptions, in 
which neither the wants of the Government, nor the wiſhes of the 
Nation for a Conſtitution, would have been attended to. But as he 
did not chuſe to take the deciſion upon hiraſelf, he ſummoned again 
the Aſſembly of the Netabler, and referred it to them, This body was 
in general intereſted in the deciſion, being chiefly of the Ariſtocracy 
and the high-paid Clergy ;z and they decided in favour of the mode of 
1614. This deciſion was againſt the ſenſe of the Nation, and allo 


. againft the wiſhes of the Court; for the Ariftocracy oppoſed itſelf to 


both, and contended for privileges independent of either. The ſubje& 
was then taken up by the Parliament, who recommeded that the num- 
ber of the Commons thould be equal to the other two; and that they 
ſhould all fit in one Houſe, and vote in one body. The number finally 
determined on was 1200 600 to be choſen by the Commons, (and this 
was leſs than their proportion ought to have been when their worth 
and conſequence is conſidered on a national ſcale), 300 by the Clergy, 
and 300 by the Ariftocracy; but with reſpe& to the mode of aſſem- 
bling themſelves, whether together or a pait, or the manner in which 
they ſhould vote, thoſe matters were referred *. | 

The election that followed was not a conteſted election, but an 


animated one. The Candidates were not Men but Principles. So— 
cieties were formed in Paris, and Committees of Correipondence and 


Com- 


* Mr, Burke (and I muſt take the liberty of telling him, that he is unacquainted with 
Freneh affairs), ſpeaking upon this ſubject, ſays, *© The firſt thing. that ſtruck me in the 
calling of the States General, was a departure from the ancient courie ;*%——and he ſoon after 
ſays, from the moment 1 read the liſt, I ſaw diſtinctly, and very nearly as it has happen- 
ed, all that was to follow.“ — Mr. Burke certainly did not ſee all that was to follow. I 
had endeavoured to impreſs him, as well before as after the States General met, that there 
would be a Revolution, but was not able to make him lee it, neither would he believe it. 
How then could he diſtinctly fee all the parts, when the whole was out of ſight ?—And 
with reſpe& to the departure from the ancient courlſe,”* befides the weakneſs of the re- 
raark, it ſhews that he is unacquainted with circumſtances. The departure was neceſſary, 
from the experience had upon it, that the ancient courſe was a bad one. The States Ge- 


neral of 1614 were called at the commencement of the Civil Wat in the minority of Louis 


XIII.; but by the claſh of arranging them by Orders, they increaſed the confuſion they 
were called to compoſe, The Author of The Intrigues of the Cabinet,“ who wrote be- 
fore any Revolution was thought of in France, ſpraking of the States General of 1614, 
ſays, © They held the public in ſuſpenſe five months, and by the queſtions agitated therein, 
and the heat with Which they were put, it appears that the Great (les Grands) thought 
more to ſatisfy their particular paſſions, than to procure the good of the Nation; and the 
whole time paſſed away in altercations, ceremonies, and parade. L Intrigue du Cabinet, 
vol. 1, P. 329. | 
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Communication eſtabliſhed throughout the nation, for the purpoſe of 
enlightening the People, and explaining to them the principles of Civil 
Goverpment; and fo orderly was the election conducted, that it did 
not give riſe even to the rumovr of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at Verſailles in April 1789, but 
did not aſſemble till May. They ſituated themſelves in three ſeparate 
chambers, or rather the Clergy and the Ariſtocracy withdrew each into 
a ſeparate chamber. The majority of the Ariſtocracy claimed what 
they called the privilege of voting as a ſeparate body, and of giving 
their conſent or their n: gative in that manner; and many of the Bi hops 
and the high beneficed Clergy claimed the ſame privilege on the part 
of their Order. | | 

The Trers Etat (as they were then called), diſowned any knowledge 
of artificial Orders and artificial Privileges; and they were not only 
re ſolute on this point, but ſomewhat diſdainful. They began to con- 
ſider Ariſtocracy as a kind of Fungus growing out of the Corrrption of 
Society, that could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and from 
the diſpoſition the Ariſtocracy had ſhewn by upholding Lettres de Cachet, 
and in ſundry other inſtances, it was manifeſt that no Conſtitution could 
* formed by admitting men in any other character than as National 

en. ; 2 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat, or Commons, « 
as they were then called, declared themſelves (on a motion made for 
that purpoſe by the Abbe Steyes), © TRE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
% ThE NATION; and that the two Orders could be conſidered but 
* as Deputies of Corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice 
* when they aſſembled in a National character with the National 
- © Repreſentatives,” This proceeding extinguiſhed the ſtile of Eats 
Generaux, or States General, and erected it into the ſtile it now bears, 
that of L'Aſſemble Nationale, or NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It was the reſult 
of cool deliberation, and concerted between the National Repreſentatives 
and the Patriotic Members cf the two Chambers, who ſaw into the 
tolly, miſchief, and injuſtice of artificial privileged diſtinctions. It was 
become evident, that no Conſtitution, worthy of being called by that 
name, could be eſtabliſhed on any thing leſs than a national ground, 
The Ariſtocracy had hitherto oppoſed the deſpotiſm of the Court, and 
aſſected the language of Patriotiſm ; but it oppoſed it as its rival (as 
the Fnglith Barons oppoſed King John); and it now oppoſed the Nation 
trom the ſame motives. | | 

On carrying this motion, the National Repreſentatives, as had been 
concerted, ſent an invitation to the two Chambers, to unite with them 
in a national character, and proceed to buſineſs. A majority of the 
Clergy, chiefly of the Parith Prieſts, withdrew from the Clerical 
Chamber, and joined the Nation; and 45 from the other Chamber 
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growing out of faſhion at Court, and that another Miniſter was in 
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joined in like manner, There is a ſort of ſecret hiſtory belonging to 


this laſt circumſtance, which is neceſſary to its explanation: It was not 
judged prudent that all the Patriotic Members of the Chamber, ſtiling 
itſelf the Nobles, ſhould quit it at once; and in conſequence of this 
arrangement, they drew off by degrees, always leaving ſome, as well 
to reaſon the caſe, as to watch the ſuſpected. In a little time, the 
numbers increaſed from 45 to 80, and ſoon after to a greater number; 
which, with a majority of the Clergy, and the whole of the National 
Repreſentatives, put the mal-contents in a very diminutive condition. 
The King, who, very different from the general claſs called by that 
name, is a man of a good heart, ſhewed himſelf diſpoſed to recommend 
a union of the three Chambers, on the ground the National Aſſembly 
had taken; but the mal-contents exerted themſelves to prevent it, and 
began now to-have another project in view. Their numbers conſiſted 
of a majority of the Ariſtocratical Chamber, and a minority of the 
Clerica! Chamber, chiefly of Biſhops and high-beneficed Clergy ; and 
theſe men were determined to put every thing to iſſue, as well by ſtrength 
as by ſtratagem. They had no objection to a Conſtitution; but it 
muſt be ſuch a one as themſelves ſhould dictate, and ſuited to their 


own views and particular ſituations. On the other hand, the Nation 


diſowned knowing any thing of them but as Citizens, and was determined 


to ſhut out all ſuch up-ſtart pretenſions. The more Ariſtocracy ap- 


peared, the more it was deſpiſed; there wes a viſible imbecility and 
want of intellects in the majority, a ſort of je ne ſais quoi, that while 
it affected to be more than Citizen, was leſs than Man. It loft 
ground from contempt more than from hatred; and was rather jeered 
at as an Aſs, than dreaded as a Lion.—This is the general character 
of Ariſtocracy, or what are called Nobles, or Nobility, or rather Mo- 


ability, in all countries. 


The plan of the mal-contents conſiſted now of two things cither 


to deliberate and vote by Chambers (or Orders), more eſpecially on all 


queſtions reſpecting a Conſtitution (by which the Ariſtocratical Chamber 
Via a negative on any article of the Conſtitution); or, in 


caſe they could not accompliſh this object, to overthrow the National 
Aſſembly entirely. | 


I oð0 effet one or other of theſe objects, they began now to cultivate 


a friendſhip with the deſpotiſm they had hitherto attempted to rival, 


old form, a Bedof Juſtice, in which he accorded to the deliberation and 


vote par tete (by head), upon ſeveral objects; but reſerved the delibe- 
ration and vote upon all queſtions reſpecting a Conſtitution to the three 
Chambers ſeparately. I his declaration of the King was made againſt 


the advice of M. Neckar, who now began to perceive that he was 


As 


contemplation, 


and the Count D'Artois became their chief. The King (who has ſince 
declared himſelf deceived into their meaſures), held, according to the 
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As the form of ſitting in ſeparate chambers was yet apparently kept 
up, though eſſentially deſtroyed, the National Repreſentatives, imme- 
diately after this declaration of theKing, reſorted to their own Chambers, 
to conſult on a proteſt againſt it; and the minority of the Chamber, 
calling itſelf the Nobles, who had joined the National cauſe, retired to 
a private houſe, to conſult in like manner. The mal-contents had by 
this time concerted their meaſures with the Court, which Count D' Ar- 
tois undertook to conduct; and as they ſaw, from the diſcontent which 
the Declaration excited, and the oppoſition making againſt it, that they 
could not obtain a controul over the intended Conſtitution by a ſeparate 
vote, they prepared themſelves for their final object that of conſpiring 
againſt the National Aſſembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the National Aſ- 
ſembly was Hut againſt them, and guarded by troops; and the Members 
were refuſed admittance. On this, they withdrew to a tennis-ground 
in the neighbourhood of Verfailles, as the moſt convenient place they 
could find, and, after renewing their ſeſſion, took an oath never to 
ſeparate from each other, under any circumſtance whatever, death ex- 
cepted, until they had eſtabliſhed a Conſtitution. As the experiment of 
ſhutting up the houſe had no other eſſect than that of producing a cioſer 
connection in the Members, it was opened again the next day, and the 
public buſineſs recommenced in the uſual place. r 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new Miniſtry, which 
was to accompliſh the overthrow of the National Aſſembly. But as 
force would be neceſſary, orders were iſſued to aſſemble 30,000 troops, 
the command of which was given to Broglio, one of the new-intended 
Miniſtrv, who was recalled from the country for this purpoſe. But as 
ſome management was neceſſary to keep this plan concealed till the 
moment it thould be ready for execution, it is to this policy that a 
declaration made by Count D*Artois muſt be attributed, and which is 
here proper to be introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the mal-contents continued to re- 
ſort to their Chambers ſeparate from the National Aſſembly, that more 
jealouſy would be excited than if they were mixed with it, and that the 
plot might be ſuſpected. But as they had taken their ground, and now 
wanted a pretence for quitting it, it was neceſſary that one ſhould be 
deviſed, This was eflectually accompliſhed by a declaration made by 
Count D*Artois; * That if they took not a part in the NationalAfembly, 
* the life of the King would be endangered :”? on which they quitted 
their Chambers, and mixed with the Aſſembly in one body. 5 
At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated as 2 
piece of abſurdity in Count D' Artois, and calculated merely to reheve 
the out-ſtanding Members of the two Chambers from the diminutive 
ſituation they were put in; and if nothing more had followed, this con- 
cluſion would have been good. But as things beſt explain themſelves 
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by theit events, this apparent union was only a cover to the machina- 
tions which were ſecretly going on ; and the declaration accommodated 
itſelf to anſwer that purpoſe. In a little time the National Aſſembly 


found itſelf ſurrounded by troops, and thouſands more daily arriving. On 


this a very ſtrong Declaration was made by the National Aſſembly to 
the King, remonſtrating on the impropriety of the meaſure, and de- 


manding the reaſon. The King, who was not in the ſecret of this 


buſineſs, as himſelf afterwards declared, gave ſubſtantially for anſwer, 
that he had no other object in view than to preſerve the public tran- 
quillity, which appeared to be much diſturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled itſelf, M, 
Neckar and the Miniſtry were diſplaced, and a new one formed, of the 
enemies of the Revolution; and Broglio, with between 25 and 30,000 
foreign troops, were arrived to ſupport them. The maſk was now 
thrown off, and matters were come to a crifis. The event was, that 
in the ſpace of three days, the new Miniſtry and their abettors found 
it prudent to fly the nation; the Baftiſe was taken, and Broglis and 
his foreign troops diſperſed, as is already related in the former part 
of this work. 

There are ſome curious circumſtances in the hiſtory of this ſhort-lived 
Miniſtry, and this ſhort-lived attempt at a Counter-revolution. The 
palace of Verſailles, where the Court was fitting, was not more than 
400 yards diſtance from the hall where the National Aſſembly was 
ſitting. The two places were at this moment like the ſeparate head 
quarters of two combatant armies; yet the Court was as perfectly igno- 
rant of the information which had arrived from Paris to the National 
Aſſembly, as if it had reſided at 100 miles diſtance, The then Marquis 


de la Fayette, who (as has been already mentioned), was choſen to 


preſide in the National Aſſembly on this particular occaſion, named, by 
order of the Aſſembly, three ſucceſſive deputations to the King, on the 
day, and up to the evening on which the Baſtile was taken, to in- 


form and confer with him on the ſtate of affairs: but the Miniſtry, 


who knew not ſo much as that it was attacked, precluded all commu- 
nication, and were ſolacing themſelves how dexteroufly they had ſuc- 
ceeded; but in a few hours the accounts arrived fo thick and faſt, that 
they had to ſtart from their deſks and run. Some ſet off in one diſ- 
guiſe, and ſome in another, and none in their own character. Their 


anxiety now was to outride the news leſt they ſhould be ſtopt, which, 


though it flew faſt, flew not ſo faſt as themſelves. 
It is worth remarking, that the National Aſſembly neither purſued 
thoſe fugitive conſpirators, nor took any notice of them, nor ſought to 


retaliate in any ſhape whatever. Occupied with eſtabliſhing a Con- 
ſtitution founded on the Rights of Man and the Authority of the People, 


the -only authority on which Government has a right to exiſt in 4 
country, the National Aſſembly ſelt none of thoſe mean paſſions whe 
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mark the character of impertinent Governments, founding themſelves 
on their own authority, or on the abſurdity of hereditary ſucceſſion. 


It is the faculty of the human mind to become what it contemplates, | 
and to act in uniſon with its object. | 


The conſpiracy being thus diſperſed, one of the firſt works of the 
National Aſſembly, inſtead of vindictive Proclamations, as has been the 
; caſe with other Governments, publiſhed a DECLARATION OF THE 
RicuTs Or Max, as the baſis on which the new Conſtitution was 
to be built, and which 1s here ſubjoined. 
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BDU W ITU 
or THE 

RIGHTS OF MEN Ax D OF CITIZENS, 
| | BY THE 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY or FRANCE. 


. THE RreyPpresENTATIVES of the PropLE of FRANCE, 
formed into a NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, conſidering that ig- 
norance, neglect, or contempt of human Rights, are the ſole 

cauſes of public misfortunes and corruptions of Government, 

have reſolved to ſet forth, in a ſolemn Declaration, theſe na- 

tural, impreſcriptible, and unalienable Ricurs : that this 

Declaration, being conſtantly preſent to the minds of the 

Members of the Body Social, they may be ever kept attentive 

to their Rights and their Duties: that the acts of the legiſlative 

and executive powers of Government, being capable of bein 

every moment compared with the end of political inſtitutions, 

s may be more reſpected: and alſo, that the future claims of 

the Citizens, being directed by ſimple and inconteſtible prin- 

: ciples, may always tend to the maintenance of the Conſtitution, 
and the general Happineſs. Wo 

For theſe reaſons, the NATIONAL. ASSEMBLY doth recog- 

nize and declare, in the preſence of the Supreme Being, and 
with the hope of his bleſſing and favour, the following facred 

RIGHTS oF MEN AND or CITIZENS : 

| Men 
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I. Men are born and always continue free, and equal in reſpecł 
of their Rights. Cruil diſtinctions, therefore, can be founded only 


en public utility, 


Il. The end of all Political Aſſociations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcribtible Rights of Man; and theſe Kights are 
Lilerty, Property, Security, and refiftunce of Oppreſſion. 


III. The Nation is eſſentially the fource of all Sovereignty: nor 


can any Individual, or any Body of Men, be entitled to any 
authority which is not expreſsly derived from it. 
IV. Political Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing whate- 
ver does not injure another. The exerciſe of the natural rights 
of every man, has no other limits than thoſe which are neceſ- 


fary to ſecure to every other man the free exerciſe of the ſame 


Rights; and theſe limits are determinable only by the Law. 
V. The Law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to So- 
ciety. What is not prohibited by the Law, ſhould not be 
hindered ; nor ſhould any one be compelled to that which the 
Law does not require. | 
VI. The Law is an expreſſion of the will of the Community, 
All Citizens have a right to concur, either perſonally, or by 


their Repreſentatives, in its formation. It ſhould be the ſame 


to all, whether it protects or puniſhes; and all being equal 
in its ſight, are equally eligible to all honours, places, and 
employments, according to their different abilities, without any 
other diſtinction than that created by their virtues and talents. 
VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, arreſted, or held in con- 


finement, except in caſes determined by the Law, and according 


to the forms which it has preſcribed. All who promote, ſolicit, 


execute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to 


be puniſhed ; and every Citizen called upon or apprehended by 


virtue of the Law, ought immediately to obey, and renders him- 


ſelf culpable by reſiſtance. 


VIII. The Law ought to impoſe no other penalties but ſuch 
as are abſolutely and evideritly neceſſary : and no one ought 
to be puniſhed, but in virtue of a Law promulgated before the 
- offence, and legally applied. 


IX. Every man being preſumed innocent till he has been 


convicted, whenever his detention becomes indiſpenſible, all 
rigour to him, more than is neceſſary to ſecure his perſon, 
_ ought to be provided againſt by the Law. 
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X. No man ought to be moleſted on account of his Opi- 
nions, not even on account of his religious Opinions, provided 
his avowal of them does not diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed 
by the Law. 
Xl. The unreſtrained communication of thoughts and opi- 
nions being one of the moſt precious Rights of Man, every 
Citizen may ſpeak, write, and publiſh freely, provided he 1s 
reſponſible for the abuſe of this liberty in caſes determined by 
the Law. 

XII. A public force being neceſſary to give ſecurity to the 
Rights of Men and of Citizens, that force is inſtituted for the 
benefit of the Community, and not for the particular benefit 
of the perſons with whom it is entruſted, 

XIII. A common contribution being neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the public force, and for defraying the other expences 
of Government, it ought to be divided equally among the 
| Members of the Community, according to their abilities. 
XIV. Every Citizen has a right, either by himſelf or his 
Repreſentative, to a free voice in determining the neceſſity 
of public contributions, the appropriation of them, and their 
amount, mode of aſſeſſment, and duration. | 

XV. Every Community has a right to demand of all its 
Agents, an account of their conduct, 

XVI. Every Community in which a ſeparation of powers 
and a ſecurity of rights is not provided for, wants a Con- 
ſtitution. 


XVII. The right to property being inviolable and ſacred, 


no one ought to be deprived of it, except in caſes of evident 
public neceſſity legally aſcertained, and on condition of a pre- 
vious juſt indemnity. k 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


THE three firſt Articles comprehend in general terms, the whole 
ef a Declaration of Rights: all the ſucceeding Articles either originate 
from them, or follow as elucidations. The 4th, 5th, and 6th, define 
more particularly what 1s only generally expreſſed in the 1ſt, 2d, 
and 3d. 

The 7th, 8th, gth, 1oth, and 11th Articles, are declaratory of 
Principles upon which Laws ſhall be conſtrued conformable to Rights 
already declared. But it is queſtioned by ſome very good people in 
France, as well as in other countries, whether the th Article ſuffici- 
ently guarantees the right it 1s intended to accord with : beſides which, 
it takes off from the divine dignity of Religion, and weakers its opera- 
tive force upon the mind to make it a ſubject of human laws. It then 
preſents itſelf to man, like light intercepted by a cloudy medium, in 
which the ſource of it is obſcured from his ſight, and he ſees nothing 
to reverence in the duſky ray T“. 

The remaining Articles, beginning with the 12th, are ſubſtantially 
contained in the principles of the preceding Articles ; but, in the par- 
ticular fituation which France then was, having to. undo what was 
wrong, as well as to ſet up what was right, it was proper to be more 
particular than what in another condition of things would be neceſſary. 
While the Declaration of Rights was before the National Aſſembly, 
ſome of its Members remarked, that if a Declaration of Rights was 
publiſhed, it ſhould be accompanied by a Declaration of Duties. The 


reflecting far enough. A Declaration of Rights is, by reciprocity, 
a Declaration of Duties alſo. Whatever is my right as a Man, is allo 
the right of another; and it becomes my duty to guarantee, as well 
as to polleis. 

CAE. 8 | The 


1 There is a ſingle idea, which, if it ſtrikes rightly upon the mind either in a legal ot 


ing wrong on the lubject of Religion—which is, that before any human inſtitutions of Go- 
ver nment was known in the world, there exiſted, if I may ſo exprels it, a compact between 
God and Man, from the beginning of time; and that, as the relation and condition which 
Man, in his individual perfor, ſtands in towards his Maker, cannot be changed, or any-ways 
altered by any human Jaws, or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part 
of this compact, cannot lo much as be made a ſubject of human laws; and that all laws 
muſt conform tchemſelves to this prior exiſting compact, and not aſſume to make the com- 
pact conform to the laws, which, befides being human, are ſubſequent thereto. — The firſt 
act of Man, when he looked atound and ſaw himſelf a creature which he did not make, 
and a world furnithed for his reception, mult have been devotion, and devotion muſt ever 
continue ſacred to ever individual man, as it effears right to him—and Goveraraents do 
muſchief by inte: lering, IR | | 
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obſervation diſcovered a mind that reflected, and it only erred by not 


a religions ſenle, wilt prevent any man, or any body of men, or any government, from go- 
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The three firſt Articles are the baſis of Liberty, as well individual 
as national; nor can any Country be called free, whoſe government 
does not take its beginning from the principles they contain, and con- 
tinne to preſerve them pure; and the whole of the Declaration of 


” Rights is of more value to the world, and will do more good, than all 
1 the Laws and Statutes that have yet been promulgated. 
by 


In the declaratory exordiam which prefaces the Declaration of Rights, 
we ſee the ſolemn and majeſtic ſpectacle of a Nation opening its com- 
_miſſion, under the auſpices of its Creator, to eſtabliſh a Government 
a ſcene ſo new, and ſo tranſcendently unequalled by any thing in the 
Furopean world, that the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and it riſes into a Regeneration of Man. What are the 
preſent Governments of Europe, but a ſcene of iniquity and oppreſſion? 
What is that of Fngland? —Do not its own inhabitants ſay, It is a 
tc .mark-t «where every man /as his price, and where Carruption is common 
& troffc, at the exhence of a deluded People?“ —No wonder, then, that 
the French Revolution is traduced. Had it confined itfelf merely to 
the deſtruction of flagrant Deſpotiſm, perhaps Mr. Burke and ſome _ 
others had been ſilent. Their cry now is, It has gone too far:“ that 
is, it has gone too far for them. It ſtares Corruption in the face, and 
the venal Tribe are all alarmed. Their fear diſcovers itſelf in their 
outrage, and they are but publiſhing the groans of a wounded vice. 
But from ſuch oppoſition, the French Revolution, inftead of ſuffering, 
receives an homage. The more it is ſtruck, the more ſparks it will 
emit ; and the fear is, it will not be ſtruck enough. It has nothing to 
dread from attacks: Truth has given 1t an eſtabliſhment; and Time 
will record it with a name as laſting as his own. 
Having now traced the progreſs of the French Revolution through 
moſt of its principal ſtages, from its commencement to the taking of 
the Baſtile, and its eſtabliſhment by the Declaration of Rights, I will 
cloſe the ſubje& with the energetic apoſtrophe of M. de la Fayette— 


= MAV THIS GREAT MONUMENT, 

| RAISED To LIBERTY, | 

4 SERVE AS A LESSON TO THE OPPRESSOR, 
| 7 AND, 
AN-EXAMPLE TO THE OPPREESED. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 


| prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding part of this 
work, or the narrative that follows it, I reſerved ſome Obſerva- 

tions to be thrown together into a Miſcellaneons Chapter ; by which 
variety might not be cenſured for confuſion, Mr. Burke's book is all 
Miſcellany. His intention was to make an attack on the French Re- 


volution; but inftead of proceeding with an orderly arrangement, he. 


has ſtormed it with a mob of ideas, tumbling over and deſtroying one 
another, | | | 

But this confuſion and contradiction in Mr. Burke's book, is eaſily 
accounted for.— When a man in a long cauſe attempts to ſteer his 
courſe by any thing elſe than ſome polar truth or principle, he is ſure 
to be loſt. It is beyond the compaſs of his capacity, to keep all the 
parts of an argument together, and make them unite in one iſſue, by 
any other means than having this guide always in view. Neither me- 
mory nor invention will unh the want of it. The former fails him, 
and the latter betrays him. 

Notwithſtanding the nonſenſe (for it deſerves no better name) that 
Mr. Burke has aſſerted about hereditary rights, and hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and that a Nation has not a right to form a Government for itſelf; it 
happened to fall in his way to give ſome account of what Government 
1s—<* Government (ſays he), is a contrivance of human wiſdom.” 

Admitting that Government 1s a contrivance of human wiſdom, it 
muſt neceſſarily follow, that hereditary ſucceſſion, and hereditary rights 
(as they are called), can make no part of it, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to make wiſdom hereditary; and on the other hand, that cannot be a 
wiſe contrivance, which in its operation may commit the government 
of a Nation to the wiſdom of an Ideot. "The ground which Mr. Burke 
now takes is fatal to every part of his cauſe, The argument changes 

from hereditary Rights to hereditary Wiſdom ; and the queſtion is, 
Who is the wiſeſt man ?—He muſt now ſhew, that every one in the 
line of hereditary ſucceſſion was a Solomon, or his title is not good to 
be a King, — What a ſtroke has Mr. Burke now made !—To uſe a 
ſailor's phraſe, he has © ſwabbed the deck,” and ſcarcely left a man 
legible in the liſt of Kings; and he has mowed down and thinned the 
Houſe of Peers, with a ſcythe as formidable as Death and Time. 
But, Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retort, and he 


has taken care to guard againſt it, by making Government to be not 


only a contrivance of human wiſdom, but a monopoly of wiſdom. He 
puts the Nation as fools on one fide, and places his Government of 
Wiſdom, all wiſe men of Gotham, on the other fide; and he then 


proclaims, and ſays, that © Men have a Right that their Wants ſhould 


* be provided for by this Wiſdom,” Having thus made procla- 
| | | | | ma- 
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mation, he next proceeds to explain to them, what their Vuntt are, 
and alſo what their Rights are. In this he has ſucceeded dexter os fly, 
ſor he makes their wants to be a wart of wiſdom ; but as this is at 
cold comfort, he then informs them, that they have a riet (net to 
any of the wiſdom), but to be governed by it: and in order to \.n- 
preſs them with a ſolemn reverence for this monopoly.government of 
wiſdom, and of its vaſt capacity for all purpoſes, poſſible or impoſſible, 
right or wrong, he proceeds with aſtrological myſterious importance, 

to tell to them its powers, in thefe words—® The Rights of Men in 


cc 
cc 
(c 
cc 


tween 290d and evil, and ſometimes between e and evil. 


cc true moral demonſtrations.” 


c Government are their Advantages; and theſe are often in balances 
between differences of good; and in compromiſes ſometimes be- 


Political 


reaſon is a computing principle adding ſubtracting-multiplying 
— and dividing, morally, and not metaphyſically or mathematically, 


As the wondering audience whom Mr. Burke ſuppoſes himſelf talk. 
ing to, may not underſtand all this learned jargon, I will undertake to 
be its interpreter, The meaning, then, good people, of all this is, 
© That Government is governed by no principle whatever; that it can 
“ make evil good, or good evil, juſt as it pleaſes, In ſhort, that Go- 


« vernment is Arbitrary Power.” 


But there are ſome things which Mr. Burke has forgotten. —Firf, 
he has. not ſhewn where the wiſdom originally came from; and, ſe- 
condly, he has not ſhewn by what authority it firſt began to act. In 

the manner he introduces the matter, it is either Government ftealin 
Wiſdom, or Wiſdom ſtealing Government. It is without an origin, 


and its powers without authority. In ſhort, it is Uſurpation, 


Whether it be from a ſenſe of ſhame, or from a conſciouſneſs of 
ſome radical defe& in a Government neceſſary to be kept out of ſight, 
or from both, or from any other cauſe, I undertake not to determine ; 
but ſo it is, that a Monarchical reaſoner never traces Government to 
its ſource, or from its ſource. It is one of the ſbiboleths by which 
he may be known. A thouſand years hence, thoſe who ſhall live in 
America, or in France, will look back with contemplative pride on 
the origin of their Governments, and ſay, This was the work of 
4 our gloriousAnceſtors !“ But what can a Monarchical talker ſay .?— 
What has he to exult in?—Alas! he has nothing. A certain ſome- 
thing forbids him to look back to a beginning, leſt ſome robber, or 
ſome Robin Hood, ſhould riſe from the long obſcurity of time, and 
ſay, © I am the origin!“ — Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the Regency 
Bill and Hereditary Succeſhon two years ago, and much as he dived 
for precedents, he ſtill had not boldneſs enough to bring up William 
of Normandy, and ſay, There is the head of the liſt, there is the Fountain 
ef Honour, the Sen of a Proſlitute, and the Plunderer of the Englifh 


Nation! 


The 
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| ment!—Ds honeſt men, Sir, ever receive the reward of public ſervices in the name of a- 


well a judge of; but of its abominable principle, I am at no loſs to 
judge. OY 85 


ther? — Lond. edit. p. 20. —E. 
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The opinions of men with reſpe& to Government, are changing faſt 
in all countries. 'The Revoſutions of America and France have thrown 
a beam of light over the world, which reaches into man. The 


enormous expence of Governments have provoked people to think, by 
making them feel: and when once the veil begins to rend, it admits 


not of repair. Ignorance is of a pecuhar nature; once diſpelled, it is 
impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh it. It is not originally a thing of itſelf, but 
is only the abſence of knowledge; and though man may be kept ig- 
norant, he cannot be made ignorant. The mind, in diſcovering truth, 
acts in the ſame manner as it acts through the eye in diſcovering ob- 
jets; when once any object has been ſeen, it is impoſſible to put the 
mind back to the ſame condition it was in before it ſaw it. Thoſe 
who talk of a Counter-revolution in France, ſhew how little they 
underſtand of man. 'There does not exiſt in the compaſs of language, 
an arrangement of words to expreſs ſo much as the means of effeQing 
a Counter-revolution, The means muſt be an obliteration of know- 
ledge; and it has never yet been diſcovered, how to make man unknow 
his knowledge, or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to ſtop the progreſs of knowledge; 
and it comes with the worſe grace from him, as there is a certain 
tranſaQien known in the City, which renders him ſuſpected of being a 
penſioner in a fictitious name*. This may account for ſome ſtrange 
doctrine he has advanced in his book, which, though he points it at 
the Revolution Society, is effeftually directed againſt the whole Nation. 

The King of England,” fays he, © holds his Crown (for it does 
& not belong to the Nation, according to Mr. Burke), in confompt of 
© the choice of the Revolution Society, who have not a ſingle vote 
* for a King among them, either individually or collectively; and his 
« Majeſty's heirs, each in their time and order, will come to the Crown 
& with the ſame contempt of their choice, with which his Majeſty has 
t ſucceeded to that which he now wears.” 

As to who is King in England or elſewhere, or. whether there 1s 
any King at all, or whether the people chuſe a Cherokee Chief, or a 
Heſſian Huſſar for a King, is not a matter that I trouble myſelf about, 
be that to themſelves; but with reſpe& to the doQrine, ſo far as it 
relates to the Rights of Men and Nations, it is as abominable as any 
thing ever uttered in the moſt enſlaved country under Heaven. Whether 
it ſounds worſe to my ear, by not mm accuſtomed to hear ſuch Deſ- 
potiſm, than what it does to the ear of another perſon, I am not ſo 


"IF 


1 Extract from Many WOoILSsTONTSAATTr's“ Vindication of the Rights of Men: 
*, it confiſtent with the notions of honeſty, and the foundation of morality, Truth, 
for a man to boaſt of his virtue and independence, when he cannot forget that he is at the 


moment enjoying the wages of Fallchood; and that, in a ſkulking, unmanly way, be 


has ſecured to himſelf a penſion of teen lun dred pounds fer ann. on the Ix Is eftabliſh- 
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Is is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke means; it is the 


Nation, as well in its original, as in its repreſentative character; and 
he has taken care to make himſelf underſtood, by ſaving that they have 
not a vote either co/leFively or individually. The Revolution Soci« 
is compoſed of Citizens of all denominations, and of Members of bot 
the Houſes of Parliament; and conſequently, if there is not a right to 
vote in any of the characters, there can be no right to any either in 
the Nation or in its Parliament. - 45-3 | 
It has hitherto been the practice of the Engliſh Parliaments, to re- 
gulate what was called the Succefſion—(taking it for granted, that the 
Nation then continued to accord to the form of annexing a monarchical 


branch to its Government; for without this, the Parliament could not 


have had authority to have ſent either to Holland or to Hanover, or to 
impoſe a King upon the Nation againſt its will.) And this muſt be the 
utmoſt limit to which Parliament can go upon the caſe; but the right 
of the Nation goes to the whole cafe, becauſe it has the right of 
changing its whole form of Government. The right of a Parliament 
is only a right in truſt, a right by delegation, and that but from a very 
fmall part of the Nation; and one of its Houſes has not even this. But 
the right of the Nation is an original right, as univerſal as taxation. 
'The Nation is the Paymaſter of every thing, and every thing muſt 
conform to its general will, | . | | 
remember taking notice of a ſpeech in what is called the Engliſh 
Houſe of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelburne, and I think it was at 
the time he was Miniſter, which is applicable to this cafe. I do not 
directly charge my memory with every particular; but the words and 
ol got. >a as nearly as I remember, were theſe : © That the form 
<« of a Government was, a matter wholly at the will of a Nation at all 
ce times: that if it choſe a Monarchical form, it had a right to have it 


* 


* ſo; and if it afterwards choſe to be a Republic, it had a right to 


be a Republic, and to ſay to the King, Ve have no longer any 
© occaſion for you”? * 8 | 


When Mr. Burke fays, that His Majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, 
each in their time and order, will come to the Crown with the /ame 


ten contempt of their choice with which his Majeſty has ſucceeded to 


“e that he wears,” it is ſaying too much even to the humbleſt individual 
in the country; part of whoſe daily labour goes towards making up 
the million ſterling a year, which the country gives a perſon it = 


la a debate in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords on the Regency buſineſs, 26th Dec 1790, 
the Marquis of Lanidown uſed thele remarkable words; — I with (faid his Lordſhip) 
that this queſtion (meaning the ſuppoled right of the Prince of Wales to aſſure the Co- 
vernment during the incapacity of the King) may be decided, that the Pe:ple may kn:xy they 
bave Rights, and that Kings and Princes lave nene. | wiſh that it may be decided for the 
benefit of foreign Countries, chat thoſe who now labour under deſpotic Governments, may 
be ſenſible of their Rrights es Men, and know, that as Men, they have Rights, againſt their 
del potic eee ere 
20d Charters.” E. 


e Rights, which, as Men, they poſſeſs independent of Civil Pacts 


* . 
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the King. Government with in/olence, is Deſpotiſm; but when contempt 
is added, it becomes worſe; and to pay for. contempt, is the exceſs of 
ſlavery. 'This ſpecies of Government comes from Germany; and re- 
minds me of what one of the Brunſwick ſoldiers told me, who was 
taken priſoner by the Americans in the late war: Ah! (ſaid he), 
* America is a fine free country, it is worth the people's fighting for; 
6 I know the difference by knowing my own. — In my country, if the 
* Prince ſays, Eat firaw, we eat ſtravw 25 1 


= 


As Mr. Burke ſometimes ſpeaks: of England, ſometimes gf France, 


and ſometimes of the World, and of Government in general, it is 


difficult to anſwer his book without apparently meeting him on the ſame 


ground. n principles of Government are general ſubjects, it 
| 


is next to impoſſible in many caſes; to ſeparate. them from the idea of 
place and circumſtance z and the more ſo when circumſtances are put 
for arguments, which is frequently the caſe with Mr. Burke. "4 


In the former part of his book, - addreſſing himſelf to the people of 


France, he ſays,” © No experience has taught us (meaning the Engliſh), 


« that in any other courſe or method than that of an hereditary Crown, 
« can our liberties be regularly perpetuated and preſerved ſacred as our 


& hereditary Right.” 1 aſk Mr. Burke, who is to take them away? 


M. la Fayette, in ſpeaking to France, ſays, © For a Nation to be free, 


<« jt is ſufficient that ſhe wills it.” But Mr. Burke repreſents England 
as wanting capacity to take care of itſelf; and that its liberties muſt 
be taken care of by a King, Holding it in contempt, If England is funk 
to this, it is preparing itſelf to eat ſtraw, as in Hanover or in Brunſ- 


wick. But beſides the folly. of the Declaration, it happens that the 
facts are all againſt Mr. Burke. It was by the Government being le- 


reditary, that the liberties of the people were endangered. ' Charles I. 
and James II. are inſtances of this truth; yet neither of them went 
ſo far as to hold the Nation in contempt. 


As it is ſometimes of advantage to the people of one country, to hear 
what thoſe of other countries have to ſay reſpecting it, it is poſſible 


that the people of France may learn ſomething from Mr. Burke's book, 
and that the people of England may alſo learn ſomething from the 
anſwers it will occaſion. When Nations fall out about Freedom, a 


wide field of debate is opened. The argument commences with the 
rights of war, without its evils; and as knowledge is the object con- 


tended for, the party that ſuſtains the defeat, obtains the prize. 
Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an Hereditary Crown, as if it 
were ſome production of nature; or as if, like time, it had a power 
to operate not only independently, but in ſpite of Man; as if it were a 
thing or a ſubject univerſally conſented to. Alas! it has none of thoſe 
properties, but is the reverſe of them all. It is a thing in imagination, 


the propriety of which is more than doubted, and the legality of which 


in a few years will be denied, _ 
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But, to arrange this matter in a cleater view than what general 
expreſſions can convey, it will be neceſſary to ſtate the diſtinct heads 
under which (what is called) an Hereditary Crown, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, an Hereditary Succeſſion to the Government of a Nation, can 
be ede which are, 45 

1ſt, The right of a particular Family to eſtabliſh itſelf. 

2d, The right of a Nation to eſtabliſh a particular Family. 

With reſpect to the firſt of theſe heads, that of a Family eſtabliſpinę 
itſelf with Fereditary powers on its own authority, and independent 4 
the conſent of a Nation, all men will concur in calling it Deſpotiſm; 
and it would be treſpaſſing on their underſtanding to attempt to prove it. 

But the ſecond head, that of a Nation eſtabliſhing a particular Family 
with hereditary potwers, does not preſent itſelf as Deſpotiſm on the 
firſt reflection; but if men will permit a ſecond reflection to take place, 
and carry that reflection forward but one remove out of their own 
perſons to that of their offspring, they will then ſee that Hzr-ditary 
ſucceſſion becomes in its conſequences the ſame deſpotiſm to others, 
which they reprobated for themſelves. It operates to preclude the 
conſent of the fucceeding generation, and the precluſion of conſent is 
deſpotiſm. When the perſon who at any time ſhall be in poſſeſſion 
of a Government, or thoſe who ſtand in ſucceſſion to him, ſhall fay 
to a Nation, © | hold this power in contempt of you,” it ſignifies not 
on what authority he pretends to ſay it. It is no relief, but an aggra- 
vation to a perſon in ſlavery, to reflect that he was ſold by his parent 
and as that which heightens the criminality of an act cannot be pro- 
duced to prove the legality of it, Hereditary Succeſſion cannot be eſtab- 
| liſhed as a legal thing. o . 

In order to arrive at a more perfect deciſion on this head, it will 
be proper to conſider the generation which undertakes to eſtabliſh a 
Family with hereditary powers, a-part and ſeparate from the genera- 
tions which are to follow; and alſo to conſider the character in which 
the firſt generation acts with reſpect to ſucceeding generations. 

The generation which „rſt ſelects a perſon, and puts him at the 
head of its Government, either with the title of King, or any other 
diſtinction, acts its own choice, be it wiſe or fooliſh, as a free agent for 
itſelf. The perſon ſo ſet up is not hereditary, but ſelected and ap- 
2 and the generation who ſets him up, does not live under an 

ereditary Government, but under a Government of its own choice. 
Were the generation who ſets him up, and the perſon ſo ſet up, to live 
for ever, it never could become hereditary ſucceſſion; and of conſe- 
quence, hereditary ſucceſſion can only follow on the death of the firſt 
parties; / W ao: be han e e e bed (gigs 
As therefore h:reditary ſucceſſion is out of the queſtion with reſpect 
to the n generation, we have now to conſider the character in which 
that generation acts with reſpect to the, commencing generation, and to 
—ͤ ˙X— m Gu, oo RCA 
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It aſſumes à character, to which it has neither right nor title. It 
changes itſelf from a Legiſlator to a Teftator, and afſects to make its 
Will, which is to have operation after the demiſe of the makers, to 
bequeath the Government ; 'and it not only attempts to bequeath, but 
to eſtabliſh on the ſucceeding generation, a new and different form of 
Government under which itſelf lived. Itſelf, as is already obferved, 
lived not, under an hereditary Government, but under a Government of 
its own choice and eſtabliſhment ; and it now attempts, by virtue of a 
will and teftament (which it has not authority to make), to take from 
the commencing generation, and all future ones, the rights and free 
agency by which itſelf aQted. "= ho. fe nk. 2 
But, excluſive of, the right which any generation has to act collec- 
tively as a Teſtator, the objects to which it applies itſelf in this caſe, 
are not within the compaſs of any law, or of any will or teſtament. 
The Rights of Men in Society, are neither deviſeable, nor transfera- 
ble, nor annihilable, but are deſcendable only; and it is not in the 
Hoe of any generation to intercept finally, and cut off the deſcent. 

f the prefent generation, or any other, are diſpoſed to be flaves, it 


does not leffen the right of the ſucceeding generation to be free: wrongs 


cannot have a legal deſcent, When Mr. Burke attempts to maintain, 
“ That the Engliſh nation did, at the Revolution of. 1688, moſt ſo- 
„ lemnly renounce and abdicate their Rights for Themſelves, and for all 
< their Poſterity, for ever ;” he ſpeaks a language that merits not 
reply, and which can only excite contempt for his proftitute principles, 


or pity for his ignorance*®. 


In whatever light Hereditary Succeſſion, as growing out of the will 
and teſtament of ſome former generation, preſents itſelf, it is an ab- 
ſurdity. A cannot make a will to take from B the property of B, and 
give it to C; yet this is the manner in which (what is called) er 
Succeſſion by law operates, A certain former generation made a wi 


—to take away the rights” of the commencing generation and all future 
ones, and convey thoſe rights to a third perſon, who afterwards comes 
forward, and tells them, in Mr. Burke's language, that they have 1 
Rights, that their rights are already bequeathed to him, and that he 
will govern in contempt of them.— From ſuch principles, and ſuch 
Tgnorance, Good Lord deliver the word! But 


: 


Was it igmrance which "prevented Mr. Burke from adverting, however remotely, , 


to the ſentiments of Sir Wm, Blackſtone on this ſubject If he had known that ſo great 
an Authority was flatly againſt him, would he not have deviſed Tome ingenious method 
of eyading.its force? — And yet he muſt have knowa it, had he been acquainted with the 
laſt Chapter of che laſt Voſume of the Commentaries, where, ſpeaking of the Claim of 
Ablolute Power made by James I. and the abſurd ſupport given to it by his Clerical flat- 
telele, Sir William ſays, „The people heard with aſtoniſhment doctrines preached from 
the Throne and the Pulpit, tüb res of Liberty and Property and all the natural Rights 
of Humanity. They examined into the Divinity of this Claim, and found it weakly and 
 fellaciouſly ſoppprted, and Common Reaſorf aſſured them, That if it were of humans ori- 
127 no Conſtitution could effabliſh it Without peer of revocation, no precedent could 
aCtify, no length of time could confirm it. E. Pe aca LIES 
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But, after all, what is the metaphor called « Crown, or rather what 
is Monarchy ?—Is it a thing, or is it a name, or is it a fraud?—Ts it 
„ a contrivance of human wifdom,” or of human craft, to obtain mo- 

ney from a Nation under ſpecious pretences ?—ls it a thing neceſſary 

to a Nation 2—If it is, in what does that neceſſiiy conſiſt, what ſervices 

7 does it perform, what is its buſineſs, and what are its merits ?—Doth 

the virtue conſiſt in the Metaphor, or in the Man ?—Doth the gold- 

| ſmith that makes the crown, make the virtue alſo ?—Doth it operate 

2 like Fortunatus's wiſhing-cap, or Harlequin's wooden ſword ?—Doth it 

1 make a man a conjurer ?—In fine, what is it?—It appears to be a 

© ſomething going much out of faſhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected 
in ſome countries both as unneceſſary and expenſive. In America it is 


A conſidered as an abſurdity, and in France it has ſo far declined, that 
, the goodneſs of the man, and the reſpect for his perſonal character, 
; are the-only things that preſerve the appearance of its exiſtence, 
. If Government be what Mr. Burke deſcribes it, “ a contrivance of 
e * human wiſdom,” 1 might ak him, if wiſdom was at ſuch a low 
t. ebb in England, that it was become neceſſary to import it from Holland 
it and from Hanover ? The wiſdom of every countrv, when pre- 
55 pPerly exerted, is ſufficient for all its putpoſes; and there could exiſt 
n, no more real occaſion in England to have ſent for a Dutch Stadthoider, 
= or a German EleCtor, than there was in America to have done a fimilar 
il thing. Tf a Country does not underſtand its own affairs, how is a 
ot Foreigner to underſtand them, who knows neither its laws, its manners, 
s, nor its language — | (Ep PERO 1 ogg 
If there is any thing in Monarchy which we people of America do 
ill not underſtand, I wiſh Mr. Burke would be fo kind as to inform us. 
b I fee in America, a Government extending over a country ten times ö 


nd as large as England, and conducted with regularity for a fortieth part 
r of the expence which Government coſt in England. If I aſk a man 
0 in America, if he wants a King? He retorts, and afks me, if I take 


rc him for an ideot ?—How is it that this difference happens? are we 
les more or leſs wiſe than others? I fee in America, the generality of people 
10 living in a tile of plenty unknown in Monarchical Countries; and I ſee 


he that the principle of its government, which is that of the equal Rights 
ich of Man, is making a rapid progreſs in the world. 15 * 


ut MM If Monarchy is a uſeleſsthing, why is it kept up any where? and 
f if a neceſſaty thing, how can it be diſpenſed with? That Civil Go- | 
ely, - vernment is neceflary, all civilized Nations will agree in; but Civil 
00 Government is Republican Government. All that part of the Go- 


The veinment of England which-begins with the office of Conſtable, and 
n of proceeds through the department ef Magiſtrate, Quarter Seſſion, and 


t Nothing of Monarchy 18 in any part of it, except ihe name 
and 4 | "= | by wa. 
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which William the Conqueror impoſed upon the Engliſh, that of 
obliging them to call him “ Their. Sovereign Lord the Ning. 
It is eaſy to conceive, that a band of intereſted men, ſuch as Placemen, 
Penſioners, Lords of the Bed chamber, Lords: of the Kitchen, and 
the Lord knows what befides, can find as many reaſons for Monarchy 
as their ſalaties, paid at the expence of the Country, amount to; but 
if, I aſk the Farmer, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, the Tradeſman, 
and down through all the occupations of life to the common labourer, 
what ſervice Monarchy is to bim? he can give me no anſwer.” If I 
aſk him what Monarchy is, he believes it ſomething like a Sinecure 
Notwithſtanding the taxes of England amount to almoſt 16 millions 
a- year, ſaid to be for the expences of Government, it is ſtill evident 
that the ſenſe of the Nation is left to govern itſelf, and does govern itſelf 
by Magiſtrates and Juries, almoſt at its own charge, on Republican 
principles, - excluſive of the expence of taxes. The ſalaries of the 
Judges ate almoſt the only charge that is paid out of the Revenue. 
Conſidering that all the internal government is executed by the people, 
the taxes of Fngland ought to be the lighteſt of any Nation in Europe; 
inſtead of which, they are the contrary, As this cannot be accounted 
for on the ſcore of Civil Government, the ſubje& neceſſarily extends 
Itſelf to the Monarchical part.- 6 


There never was a time when it betame the Engliſh to watch Con- 


tinental intrigues more circumſpectly than at the preſent moment, and 


to diſtinguiſh the politics of the Electorate from the politics of the Na- 


tion, The Revolution of France has entirely. changed the ground with 


reſpect to England and France, as nations: but the German Deſpots, 


with Pruſſia at their head, are combining againſt Liberty ; and the 


fondneſs of Mr. Pitt for office, and the intereſt which all his family- 


connec ions have obtained, do not give ſufficient ſecurity agairſt theſe 
As evety thing which paſſes in the world becomes matter for hiſtory, 
I will- now quit this ſubject, and take a conciſe review of the ſtate of 
Parties and Politics in England, as Mr. Burke has done in France. 

Whether the preſent reign commenced with contempt, I leave to 
Mr. Burke: certain however it is, that it had ſtrongly that appearance. 
The animoſity of the Engliſh Nation, it is very-well remembered, ran 
high; and, had the true principles of Liberty been as well underſtood 
then as they now promiſe to be, it is probable the Nation would not 
have patiently ſubmitted to ſo moch. George the Firſt and Second 


were ſenſible of a rival in the remains of the Stuarts; and as they 
could not but conſider themſelves as ſtanding on their good behaviour, 


they had prudence to keep their German principles of Government 
to themſelves; but as the Stuart Family wore away, the prudence be- 
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continued to heat the Nation till ſome time after tae concluſion of the 


h in a night. 
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The conteſt between Rights, and what were called Prerogatives, 


American War, when all at once it tell a calm—[xecration exchanged 
itſelf for applauſe, and Court popularity ſprung up like a muſhroom 


- To account for this ſudden tranſition, it is proper to obſerve, that 
there are two diſtinE ſpecies of popularity; the one excited by Merit, 
the other by Reſentment. As the Nation had formed itſelf into two 
parties, and each was extolling the merits of its parliamentary Cham- 
pions for and againſt Prerogative, nothing could operate to give 
a more general ſhock than an immediate coalition of the Champions 
themſelves. The partiſans of each being thus ſuddenly left in the 
lurch, and mutually heated with diſguſt at the meaſure, felt no other 
relief than uniting in a common execration againſt both, A higher 
ſtimulus of reſentment being thus excited, than what the conteſt on 
Prerogative had occaſioned, the Nation quitted all former, objects of 
Rights and Wrongs, and ſought only that of gratification, The indig- 


nation at the Coalition, ſo effectualiy ſuperſeded the indignation againſt 
the Court, as to extinguiſh it; and without any change of principles 


on the part of the Couit, the ſame people who had reprobated its det- 
potiſm, united with it, to revenge themielves on the Coalimon Par- 
lament, Ihe caſe was not, which they liked beſt—but, which they 
hated moſt; and the leaſt hated paſſed for loved. The diſſolution of 
the Coalition Parliament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the re- 
ſentment of the Nation, could not ſail to be populai 3 and from hence 


aroſe the popularity of the Court. 


Tranſitions of this kind exhibit a Nation under the government ok 


3 paſſion, inſtead of a fixed and ſteady principle; and having once com- 


mitted itſelf, however raſhly, it feels itſelf urged along to juſtity by 


continuance its firſt proceeding, Meaſures which at other times ir 


would cenſure, it now tere and acts perſuaſion upon itſelf to ſuf- 
focate its judgment. 

On the return of a new Parliament, the bew Miniſter, Mr. Pitt, 
found himſelf in a ſecure majotiiy: and the Nation gave him credit, 
not out of regard to himſelf, but becauſe it had reſolved to do it out 
of reſentment to another. He introduced himſelf to public notice by 
a propoſed Reform- of Parliament, Which in its operation would have 
amounted to a public juſtification of Corruption. The Nation was to 
be at the expence of buying up the rotten Boroughs, whereas it qught 


to puniſh the perſons who deal in the traffic. 


Paſſing over the twa bubbles, of the Dutch Wagen and the million 
a-year to ſink the National Debt, the matter which moſt preſents itſelf, 


is the affair of the Regency. Never in the courſe of my obſervation, _ 


was deluſion more ſucceſsfully ated, nor a nation more completely 


deceived.— But, to make this appear, it will be neceſſary to go over 


the circumſtances, | Mr. 
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Mr. Fox had ſtated in the Houſe of Commons, that the Prinee of 
Wales, as heir in, ſucceſſion, had a right in himfelf to aſſume the Go- 
vernment. This was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt; and, ſo far as the oppoſi- 
tion was confined to the doctrine, it was juſt, Butthe principles which 
Mr. Pitt maintained on the contrary fide, were as bad, or worſe in 
their, extent, than thoſe of Mr. Fox; becauſe they went to eſtabliſh 
an Ariſtocracy over the Nation, and over the ſmall Repreſentation it 
has in the Houſe of Commons. e ee Gale if Eee ee 
Whether the Engliſh form of Government be good or bad, is not 
in this caſe the queſtion z but, taking it as it ſtands, without regard to 
* merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was farther from the point than Mr. 
Ky | TG | 5 ; 
It is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of three parts: while, thetefore, the Nation 
is diſpoſed to continue this form, the parts have a Nat onal ſtanding, 
independent of each other, and are not the creatures of each other. 
Had Mr. Fox paſſed through Parliament, and faid, that the perſon al- 
luded to claimed on the ground of the Nation, Mr. Pitt muſt then 
have contended (what he called) the right of the Parhament, againſt 


the right of the Nation. CES 
By the appearance which the conteſt made, Mr. Fox took the 
Hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the Parliamentary ground; but the 
fact is, they both took Hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt took the worſt 
of the two. 15 1 l N 1 W's 3 | 
What is called the Parliament, is made up of two Houſes; one of 
which is more hereditary, and more beyond the controul of the Nation, 
than what the Crown (as it is called) is ſuppoſed to be. It is an he- 
reditary Ariſtocracy, aſſuming and aſſerting indefeaſible, irrevocable. 
rights and authority, wholly independent of the Nation. Where then 
was the merited popularity of exalting this hereditary power over ano- 
ther hereditary power leſs independent of the Nation than what itſelf 
aſſumed to be, and of abſorbing the rights of the Nation into a Houſe 
over which it has neither election nor controul ? F 

The general impulſe of the Nation was right; but it ated without 
reflection. It approved the oppoſition made to the right ſet up by 
Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was fupporting another in- 
defeaſible right, more remote from the Nation, in oppoſition to it. 
With reſpect to the Houſe of Commons, it is ele ted but by a fmall 
part of the Nation; but were the Election as univerſal as the Taxation, 
which it ought to be, it would ſtill be only the, organ of the Nation, 
and cannot poſſeſs inherent rights. When the National Aſſembly of 
France reſolves a matter, the reſolve is made in right of the Nation; 
but Mr. Pitt, on all National queſtions, ſo far as they refer to the 
Houſe: of Commons, abſorbs the rights of the Nation into the organ, 
and makes the organ into a Nation, and the Nation itfelf into a 
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In a few words, the queſtion on the Regency was a queſtion on 2 
million a-year, which is appropriated to the Executive Department: 
and Mr, Pitt could not poſſeſs himſelf of any management of this ſum, 
without ſetting up the ſupremacy of Parliament; and when this was 
accompliſhed, it was indifferent who ſhould be Regent, as he muſt 
be Regent at his own coſt. Among the curioſities which this conten- 
tious debate afforded, 'was that of making the Great Seal into a King; 
the affixing of which to an act, was to be Royal authority. If, therefore, 
Royal authority is a Great Seal, it conſequently is in itſelf nothing; 
and a good Conſtitution would be of infinitely more value to the 
Nation, than what the three Nominal Powers, as they now ſtand, are 
worth. e | | 

Ine continual uſe of the word Conſtitution in the Engliſh Parliament, 
ſhews there is none; and that the whole is merely a form of Govern- 
ment without a®Conſtitution, and conſtituting itfelf with what powers 
it pleaſes. If there were a Conſtitution, it certainly could be referred 
to; and' the debate on any conſtitutional point, would terminate by 
producing the Conſtitution. One. Member ſays, Tis is Conſtitution ; 
another lays, That is Conſtitution—To-day it is one thing; and to- 
morrow, it is ſomething elſe—while the maintaining the debate proves 
there is none. Conſtitution is now the cant word of Parliament, tun- 
ing itſelf to the ear of the Nation, Formerly it was “ the univerſal 
ſupremacy of Parliament—the omnipotence of Patliament:“ But, 
ſince the progreſs of Liberty in France, thoſe phraſes have a deſpotic 
harſhneſs in their note; and the Engliſh Parliament have catched the 

faſhion from the National Aſſembly, but without the ſubſtance, of 

J  ſperking of Conſtitution. - „ SHOES Ee 

As the preſent generation of people im England did not make the Go- 

| vernment, they are not accountable for any of its defects; but that 
ſooner or later it muſt come into their hands to undergo a conſtitutional 

Reformation, is as certain as that the fame thing has happened in 

France, If France, with a revenue of neaily twenty-four millions 
ſterling, with an extent of rich and fertile country above four times 

7 larger than England, with a population of twenty-four millions of. in- 

"is ha bitants to ſupport taxation, with opwards of ninety millions ſterling 
of gold and ſilver circulating in the nation, and with a debt leſs than 

the preſent debt of Englatd—{il} found it neceſſary, from whatever 
caule, to come to a ſettlement of its affairs, it folves the problem of 
funding for both countries. r 

It is out of the queſtion to ſay how long, what is called, the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution, has laſted, and to argue from thence how long it 1s 
to laſt; the queſtion is, how long can the funding ſyſtem laſt? It is 
a thing but of a modern invemion, and has not yet continued beyond 
the" life of a man; yet in that ſhort ſpace it -has ſo far accumulated, 
that, together with the current expence, it requires an amount of 
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taxes at leaſt equal to the whole landed rental of the nation in acres to 

defray the annual expenditures, That a Government could not al- 
ways have gone on by the ſame ſyſtem which has been followed for the 
laſt ſeventy years, muſt be evident to Seery-mans - and for the fame 
reaſon it cannot always go on. 


The funding ſyſtem is not money; neviher. is it, properly freaking, | 


credit, It, im effect, creates upon paper the ſum which it appears to 
borrow, and ſays on a tax to keep the imaginary. capital alive by the 
payment of intereſt, and ſends the annuity to market, to be ſold for 
paper already in circulation. If any credit is given, it is to the diſpo- 
ſition of the people to pay the tax, and not to the Government which 
lays it on. When this diſpoſition expires, what is ſuppoſed to be the 
credit of Government expires with it. The inſtance of France under 
the former Government, ſhews that it is impoſſible to compel the pay- 
ment of taxes by force, when a wha: nation is detenmined tgtake its 
ſtand upon that ground. 
Mr. Burke, in his review * 4 the 8 of France, ſtates the 
quantity of gold and ſilvet in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
ſterling. In doing this, he has, I preſume, divided by the difference 
of exchange, inſtead of the ſtandard of twenty-four livres to a pound 
ſterling ; for M. Neckar's ſtatement, from which Mr. Burke's is taken, 
is two thouſand two hundred millions of livres, which is upwards of 
ninety-one millions and an half ſterling. 

M. Neckar in France, and Mr, George Chalmers of the Office of 
Trade and Plantation in England, of which Lord Hawkeſbury is Preſi- 


* 


dent, publiſhed nearly about the ſame time (1786) an account of the 


quantity of money in each nation, from the returns of the Mint of 
each nation, Mr. Chalmers, from the returns of the Engliſh Mint 
at the Tower of London, ſtates the quantity of money in England, 
including Scotland and Ireland, to be twenty millions ſterling. 

M. Neckar ſays, that the amount of money in France, cecoined 


| | | from the old coin which was called i in, was two'thouſand five hundred 


millions of livres, . (upwards of one hundred and four millions ſterling) ; 
and, after deduQing for waſte, and what may be in the Weſt Indies, 


and other poſſible. circumſtances, ſtates the circulating quantity at 


home, to be ninety-one millions and an half ſterling ; but, taking it as 
Mr. Burke has put it, it is ſixty-eight millions more than the national 
quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be under this ſum, 
may at once be ſeen from the ſtate of the French Revenue, without 
referring to the records of the French Mint for proofs. The revenue 


of France prior to the Revolution, was nearly twenty-four millions 


ſterling; and as paper had then no exiſtence in France, the whole re- 


venue was collected upon gold and ſilver; and it would have been. 


impoſlible to have colleQed ſuch a quantity of revenue upon a leſs 
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national quantity than M. Neckar has ſlated. Before the eftabliſh- 
ment of paper in England, the revenue was about a fourth part of the 
national amount of gold and ſilver, as may be known by refercing to the 
revenue prior to King William, and the quantity of money ſtated to be 
in the nation at that time, which was nearly as much as it is now. 

It can be of no ceal ſervice to a Nation, to impoſe upon itſelf, or to 

permit itſelf to be impoſed upon; but the prejudices of ſome, and the 
imppſition of others, have always repreſented France as 4 nation poſ- 
ſeſſing but little money — whereas the quantity is not only more than 
four times what the quantity is in England, but is conſiderably greater 
on a proportion of numbers. To account for this deficiency on the 
part of England, ſome reference ſhould be had to the Engliſh ſyſtem of 
funding. It operates to multiply paper, and to ſubſtitute it in the room 
of money, in various ſhapes; and the more paper is multiplied, the 
more opportunities are afforded to expoit the ſpecie; and it admits of 
a poſſibility (by extending it to {mall notes) of increaſing paper, till 
there is no money left. 
1 know this is not a pleaſant ſubjeRt to Engliſh readers; but the mat- 
ters I am going to mention, are ſo important in themſelves, as to re- 
quite the attention of men intereſted in money tranſaQtions.of a public 
nature, There is a circumſtance ſtated by M. Neckar, in his treatiſe 
on the Adminiſtration of the Finances, which has never been attended 
to in England, but which forms the only baſis whereon to eſtimate the 
quantity of money (gold and ſilver) which ought to be in every nation 
in Kurope, to preſerve a relative proportion with other nations, 

Liſbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) gold and 
filver. trom South America are imported, and which, afterwards di- 
vides and ſpreads itſelf over Europe by means of commerce, and in- 
creaſes the quantity of money in all parts of Europe. If, therefore, 
the amount of the annual importation into Europe can be known, and 
the relative proportion of the foreign commerce of the ſeveral nations 
by which it is diſtributed can be aſcertained, they give a rule, ſuffici- 
_ ently true, to aſcertain the quantity of money which ought to be found 
in any nation at any given time. 

M. Neckar ſhews from the regiſters of Liſbon and Cadiz, that the 
impottation of gold and ſilver into Europe, is five millions ſterling an- 
nually.-He has not taken it on a ſingle year, but on an average of 
fiſteen ſucceeding years, from 1763 10 1777, both incluſive; in which 
time, the amount was one thouſand eiglit hundred million livres, which 
is ſeventy-five millions ſterling. © p 

From the commencement of the Hanover ſucceſſion in 1714, to the 
time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed, is 72 years; and the quantity im- 

ported into Europe, in that time, would be three hundred and ſixty 
millions ſterling. | 
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_ Tf the foreign commerce of Great Britain be ſtated at a ſixth part 


of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe amounts to, (which is 


probably an inferior eſtimation to what the gentlemen at the Exchange 
wovld allow) the proportion which Britain ſhould draw by commerce 


_ of this ſum, to keep herſelf on a proportion with the reſt of Europe, 


would be alſo a ſixth part, which is ſixty millions ſterling; and if the 


ſame allowance for waſte and accident be made for England which 


M. Neekar makes for France, the quantity remaining after theſe de- 
ductions would be fiſty- two millions; and this ſum ought to have been 
in the nation (at the time Mr. Chalmers publiſhed) in addition to the 


ſum which was in the nation at the commencement of the Hanover 


ſucceſſion, and to have made in the whole at leaſt ſixty-ſix millions 
2 3 inſtead of which, there were but twenty millions, which is 
forty-i1x millions below its proportionate quantity. a 
As the quantity of gold and filver imported into Liſbon and Cadiz, 
is more exactly aſcertained than that of any commodity imported into 
England; and as the quantity of money coined at the Tower of Lon- 
don is ſtill more poſitively known, the leading facts do not admit of 
controverſy, Either, therefore, the commerce of England is unpro- 
quctive of profit, or the gold and filver which it brings in leak conti- 
rally away by unſeen means, at the average rate of about three quar- 
ters of a million a-year, which, in the courſe of 72 years, accounts 
tor the deficiency ; and its abſence is ſupplied by paper. 

The Revolution of France is attended with many novel circum- 


ſtances, not only in the political ſphere, but in the circle of money 


tranſactions. Among others, it ſnews that a Government may be in 
a ſtate of inſolvency, and a Nation rich. So far as the fact is con- 
fined to the late Government of France, it was inſolvent; becauſe 


the Nation would no longer ſupport its extravagance, and therefore it 


could no longer ſupport wſelf—but with reſpe& to the Nation, all the 
means exiſted. A Government may be ſaid to be inſolvent, every time 
it applies to a Nation to diſcharge its arrears. The inſolvency of the 
late Government of France, and the preſent Government of England, 
differed in no other reſpe@ than as the diſpoſition-of the people differ. 
"The people of France refuſed their aid to the old Government ; and 
the people of England ſubmit to taxation without enquiry. What is 
called the Crown in England, has been inſolvent ſeveral times; the 
left of which, publicly known, was in May 1777, when it applied 
to the Nation to difcharge upwards of £.600,0c0, private debts, which 
otherwile it could not pay. F 
It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all thoſe who were 
unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the French 
Nation with the French Government. The French Nation, in effect, 
endeavoured to render the late Government inſolvent, for the purpoſe 
of taking government into its own hands; and it reſerved its means 2 


/ 
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the fuSport of the new Government. Toa country of ſuch vaſt extent 
and population as France, the natural means cannot be wanting; and 
the political means appear the inſtant the Nation is diſpoſed to permit 
them. When Mr. Burke, in a ſpeech laſt Winter in the Britiſh Pare 
liament, “ caſt his eyes over the map of Europe, and ſaw a chaſm 
that once was France,” he talked like a dreamer of dreams, The 
fame natural France exifted as before, and all the natural means 
exiſted with it, The only chaſm was that which the extinction of 
Deſpotiſm had left, and which was to be filled up with a Conſtitution 
more formidable in reſources than the power which had expired. | 
Although the French Nation rendered the late Government infolvert, 
it did not permit the inſolvency to act towards the creditors; and the 
creditors conſidering the Nation as the real pay maſter, and the Go- 
vernment only as the agent, reſted themſelves on the Nation, in pre- 
ference to the Government. This appears greatly to diſturb Mr. Burke, 
as the precedent is fatal to the policy by which Governments have 
ſuppoſed themfelves ſecure, They have contra cted debts, with a view 
of attaching what is called the monied intereſt of a Nation to their 
ſupport ; but the example in France ſhews, that the permanent ſecurity 
of the creditor i is in the Nation, and not in Government ; and that in all 
poſſible Revolutions that may happen in Governments, the means are 
always with the Nation, and the Nation always in exiſtence. Mr, 
Burke argues, that the creditors ought to have abided the fate of the 
Government which they truſted; but the National Aﬀembly conſidered 

them as the creditors of the Nation, and not of the Government——of 
the Maſter, and not of the Steward. 
Notwithſtanding the late Government could not diſcharge the current 
expences, the preſent Government has paid of a great part off the 
capital. This has been "accompliſhed by two means; the one b 
leſſening the expences of Government, anck the other by the ſale of 
the Monaſtic and Eccleſiaſtical landed eſtate. The Devotees and pe- 
nitent Debauchees, extortioners and miſers of former days, to enſure 
themſelves a better world than that which they were about to leave, 
had bequeathed immenſe property in truſt to the Prieſthood, for pious x 
ufer 3 and the Prieſthood ept it for themſelves. The National Aſſembly 
as ordered it to be fold for the good of the whole Nation, and the 
Prieſthood to be decently provided for. 
Tn conſequence of the Revolution, the annual intereſt of the debt 
of France will be reduced at leaſt 6 millions ſterling, by paying off 
upwards of 100 millions of the capital; which, with leffe ening the 
former expences of Government at leaſt 3 millions, will pace France 
in a ſituation worthy the imitation of Rurope, 
' Upon a whole review of the ſubject, how vaſt is the contraſt !-—While 
Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bankruptey in Prance, the 
National Aﬀembly bas been Paying off the capital of its debt; 8 
While 
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of Carlton-houſe, or the Court in expeRation, ſignifies not; 


the Revolution of 
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while taxes have increaſed near a million a-year in England, they have. 
lowered ſeveral millions a- year in France. Not a word has either Mr. 


Burke or Mr. Pitt ſaid about French affairs, or the ſtate of the French 
finances, in the preſent ſeſſion of Parliament. The fobjeQ begins to 
be two well underſtood, and impoſition ſerves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole of Mr. Burke's 


book. He writes in a rage againſt the National Aſſembly ;; but what 
is he enraged about? If his aſſertions were as true as they are ground- 


teſs, and that France, by her Revolution, had-annihilated her power, 
and become what he ca ls a chaſm, ir might excite the grief of a 
Frenchman (conſidering himſelf as a National Man), and provoke his 


rage againſt the National Aſſembly ; but why ſhould it (excite the 


rage of Mr. Burke ?—Alas! it is not the Nation of France that Mr. 
Burke means, but the Court; and every Court in Europe, dreading 


the ſame fate, is in mourning. He writes neither in the character of 


a Frenchman nor an Engliſhman, but in the fawning character of that 
creature known in all countries, and a friend to none, a Courtier,— 
Whether it be the Court of Verſailles, or the Court of St py IN or 
or the 
caterpillar principle of all Courts and Courtiers are alike. They form 
a common policy throughout Europe, detached and ſeparate from the 
intereſt of Nations: and while they appear to quarrel, they agree to 
plunder. Nothing can be more terrible to a Court, or a Caurtier, than 
France. That which is a bleſſing to Nations, is bit- 
terneſs to them; and as their exiſtence depends on the duplicity of a 


Country, they tremble at the approach of principles, and dread the. 


precedent at threatens their overthrow. 
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Rasen and Io xvORANex, the oppoſites of each other, irfluence 
the great bulk of mankind. It either of theſe can be rendered ſuffi- 


ciently extenſive in a Country, the machinery of Government goes 


eaſily on. Reaſon obeys itſelf; and Ignorance ſubmits to beende 
is dictated to it. 

The two modes of en which prevail in the world, are, 
firſt, Government by Election and Repreſentation : Secondly, Go- 
vernment by Hereditary Succeflion. The former is generally known 
by. the name of REPUBLIC; the latter by that of Monarchy 
and ARISTOCRACY, | 


Thoſe two diſtinQ and oppoſite forms, ere e on the two 


diſtinEt and oppoſite baſis of Reaſon and Ignorance.— As the exerciſe 
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of Government requires talents and abilities, and as talents and abilities 
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cannot have hereditary deſcent, it is evident that Hereditary Succeſſion 
requires a belief from man, to which his reaſon cannot ſubſcribe, and 
which can only be eſtabliſhed upon his ignorance; and the more ig- 
norant any cle is, the better it is fitted for this ſpecies of Go- 
vernment. 

Oa the contrary, Goreniment in a well conflituted Republic, re- 
_ quires no belief from man beyond what his reaſon can give. He ſees 
the rationale of the whole ſyſtem, its origin and its operation; and as 
it is beſt ſupported when beſt underſtood, the human faculties act with 

boldneſs, and Acquire, under this form of Government; a gigantic 
manlineſs. | 

As, therefore, each of thoſe forms acts on a DES baſe, the 
one moving freely by the aid of Reaſon, the other by Ignorance 5 we 
have next to conſider, what it is that gives motion to that ſpecies of 
Government which is called mixed Government, or, as is ſometimes 
ludicrouſly ſtiled, a Government of this, that, and g' other. _ 

The moving power in this ſpecies of Government, is of neceſſity, 
CORRUPTION, However imperfe& Election and Repreſentation 
may be in mixed. Governments, they ſtil] give exerciſe to a greater 
portion of reaſon than is convenient to the Hereditary Part; and there- 
fore it becomes neceflary to buy the reaſon up. A mixed Government 
is an imperfect every-thing, cementing and ſoldering the diſcordant 
Parts together by Corruption, to act as a whole, Mr. Burke appears 
highly diſguſted, that France, ſince ſhe had reſolved on a Revolution, 

did not adopt what he calls © A Britiſh Conſtitution ;”* and the te- 
gretful manner in which he expreſſes himſelf on this occaſion, implies 
a ſuſpicion, that the Britiſh Conſtitution needed ſameshing. 2 to keep its 
defects in countenance. 

In mixed Governments there is no reſponſibility : the parts cover each 
other till reſponſibility 1s loſt ; and the Corruption which moves the 
machine, contrives at the ſame time its own eſcape. When it is laid 
don as a maxim, that “a King can do no wrong,” it places him in 

a ſtate of ſimilar ſecurity with that of ideots and perſons inſane, and 
reſponſibility is out of the queſtion with reſpect to himſelf. It then 
deſcends upon the Miniſter, Who ſhelters himſelf under a Majority in 
Parliament, which, by Places, Penſions, and Corruption, he can always 
command; and that Majority juſtifies itfelf by the fame authority with 
which it protects the Miniſter. In this rotatory motion, reipooliviiny 
is thrown off from the parts and from the whole. 

When there is, a part in a Government which can do no wrong, it 
implies that it does nothing; and is only the machine of another power, 
by whoſe advice and direction it adts. What is ſuppoſed to be the 
King in mixed Governments, is the Cabinet; and as the Cabinet is 
r a part of the Parliament, and the Members juſtifying in one 
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character what they adviſe and act in another, a mixed Government 
becomes a continual enigma ; entailing upon a country, by the quan- 
tity of corruption neceſlary to ſolder the parts, the expence of ſupport- 
ing all the forms of Government at once, and finally refolving itſelf 
into a Government by Committee; in which the adviſers, the actors, 
the approvers, the juſtifiers, the perſons reſponſible, and the perſons not 
reſponſible, are the ſame perſons, 
By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of ſcene and charac- 
fer, the parts help each other out in matters, which, neither of them 
fingly would aſſume to act. When money is to be obtained, the maſs 
of variety apparently diſſolves, and a profuſion of Parliamentary praiſes 
paſſes between the parts. Each admires with aſtoniſhment the wiſdom, 
the liberality, the difintereſtedneſs of the other; and all of them 
breathe a pitying ſigh at the burthens of the Nation! 
But in a wel|-conſtituted Republic, nothing of this ſoldering, praiſing, 
and pitying, can take place; the Repreſentation being equal throughout 
the country, and compleat in itſelf, however it may be arranged into 
legiſlative and executive, they have all one and the ſame natural fource. 
The parts are not foreigners to each other, like Democracy, Ariſtocracy, 
and Monarchy. As there are no diſcordant diſtinctions, there is nothing 
to corrupt by compromiſe, nor confound by contrivlance Public mea- 
| fures appeal of themſelves to the underſtanding of the Nation, and, reſt- 
ing on their own merits, diſown any flattering application to vanity. 
The continual whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however ſuc- 
ceſsfully it may be practiſed in mixed Governments, is inconſiſtent with 
the ſenſe and ſpirit of a Republic, If taxes are neceſſary, they are of 
courſe advantageous; but if they require an apology, the apology itſelf 
implies an impeachment. Why then is Man thus impoſed upon, or 
why does he impoſe upon himſelf ® | 
When Men are ſpoken# of as Kings and Subjects, or when Go- 
vernment is mentioned under the diſtin& or combined heads of Mo- 
narchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy, what is it that reaſoning Man 
is to underſtand by the terms? If there really exiſted in the world two 
or more diſtinct and ſeparate elements of human power, we ſhould then 
ſee the ſeveral origins to which thoſe terms would deſcrip:ively apply: 
but as there is but one ſpecies of man, there can be but one element 
of human power; and that element is Man himſelt. Monarchy, Ari- 
ſtocracy, and Democracy, are but creatures of imagination; - and a 
thouſand ſuch may be contrived as well as three, 1 | 
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FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the ſymptoms 
which have appeared i in other countries, it is evident that the opinion 
of the world is changing with reſpect to ſyſtems of Government, and 
that Revolutions are not within the compaſs of political calculations. 
The progreſs 'of time and circumſtances, which men aflign to the ac- 


compliſhment of great changes, is two mechanical to meaſure the 


force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which Revolutions 
are generated: All the old Governments have received a ſhock from 
thoſe that already appear, and which were once more improbable, and 


are a greater ſubjeCt of wonder than a general Revolution in Europe 


would be now. 

When we ſurvey the wretched nenen Man under the Monar- 
chical and Hereditary ſyſtems of Government, diagged from his home 
by one power or driven by another, and impoveriſhed. by taxes more 
than by enemies, it becomes evident that thoſe ſyſtems are bad, and 
that a general revolution in the Principle and conſtruQion of Govern- 
ments 1s neceſlary. 

What is Government more than the management of the affairs of a 
Nation ?—[t 18 not, and from its nature cannot be, the property of 
any Particular man or family, but of the whole Community, at whoſe 
expence it is ſupported ; and though by force or comrivance it has been 
uſurped into an Inheritance, the uſurpation cannot alter the right. of 
things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains to the Nation 
only, and not to any individual; and a Nation has at all times an 


© inherent indefeaſible right” to aboliſh any form of Government it 


finds inconvenient, and eſtabliſh ſuch as accords with its intereſt, dit- 
poſition, and happineſs. The romantic and batbarous di ſtinctions of 


Men into Kings and SubjeFr, though it may ſuit the condition of 


Courtiers, cannot that of Citizens; and is exploded by the principle 
upon which Governments are now founded. Every Citizen is a mem- 
ber of the Sovereignty, and, as ſuch, can acknowledge no perſonal 
ſubjection; and his obedience can be only to the Laws, 

When Men think of what Government is, they muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
poſe it to poſſeſs a knowledge of all the objects and matters upon which 
its authority is to be exerciſed, In this view of Government, the Re- 
publican ſyſtem, as eſtabliſhed by America and France, operates to em- 
brace the whole of a Nation; and the knowledge neceſſary to the 
intereſt of all the parts, is to be found in the center, which the parts 
by Repreſentation form: But the old Governments are on a conſtruction 
that excludes knowledge as well as happineſs ; Government by Monks, 
who know nothing of "the world beyond the ail of a Convent, is as 
conſiſtent as Government by Kings. 

What were formerly called Revolutions, were little more than a 
change of perſons, or an alteration of local circumſtances. T hey roſe 
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and tell like things of courſe, and had nothing in their exiſtence or 
their fate that could influence beyond the ſpot that produced them. 
But what we now ſee in the world, from the Revolutions of America 
and France, are a renovation of the naiura! order of things, a ſyſtem 
of principles as univerſal as truth and the exiſtence of man, and com- 
bining moral with political happineſs and national proſperity. - 

_ *\ 


I. Men are born and always continue free, ant Ws reſpect of their 
Rights. Civil diflinfions, therefore, con be founded only on public utility. 
II. The ent of all Political Afſyciations is the preſervation of the natu- 

ral and impreſcriptible Rights of Man; and theſe Rights are Liberty, Pro- 
perty, Security, and Reſiflance of Oppreſſi:n. | 

III. The Nation is eſſentially the fource of all Sovereignty ; nor can 
any Individual, or any Body of Men, be entitled to any authority which 
1s not expreſsly derived from it.” 


In theſe principles, there is nothing to throw a Nation into confuſion 
by inflaming ambition. They are calculated to call forth wiſdom and 
. abilities, and to exerciſe them for the public good, and not for the emo- 
lument or aggrandizement of particular deſcriptions of men or families. 
Monarchical Sovereignty, the enemy of mankind, and the ſource of mi- 
ſery, is aboliſhed; and $S-vereignty itſelf is reſtored to its natural and 
original place, the Nation. Were this the caſe throughout Europe, 
the cauſe of wars would be taken away. | 

Tt is attributed to Henry IV. of France, a man of an enlarged and 
benevolent heart, that he propoſed, about the year 1610, a plan for 
aboliſhing war in Europe. The plan conſiſted in corey an Euro- 
5 Congreſs, or as the French Authors ſtile it, A Pacific Repub- 
ic;” by appointing Delegates from the ſeveral Nations, who were to 
act as a Court of arbitration in any diſputes that might ariſe between 
Nation and Nation. 5 

Had ſuch a plan been adopted at the time it was propoſed, the taxes 
of England and France, as two of the parties, would have been at leaſt 
ro millions ſterling annually to each Nation leſs than they were at the 
commencement of the French Revolution. | a 

To conceive a cauſe why ſuch a plan has not been adopted (and that 
inſtead of a Congreſs for the purpoſe of preventing war, it has been 
called only to ferminate a war, after a fruitleſs expence of ſeveral years), 


it will be neceſſary to conſider the intereſt of Governments as a diſtinct 
intereſt to that of Nations. RS, 

Whatever is the cauſe of taxes to a Nation, becomes allo the means 
of revenue to a Government. Every wor terminates with an addition 
of taxes, and conſequently with an addition of revenue; and in an 
event of war, in the manner they are now commenced and SING | 
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the power and intereſt of Governments are increaſed. War, therefore, 
from its productiveneſs, as it eaſily furniſhes the pretence of neceſſity 
for taxes and appointments to Places and Offices, becomes a principal 
part of the ſyſtems of old Governments; and to eſtabliſh any mode to 
aboliſh war, however advantageous it might be to Nations, would be 
to take from ſuch Government the molt lucrative of its branches. The 
frivolous matters upon which war is made, ſhew the diſpoſition and 
avidity of Governments to uphold the ſyſtem of war, and betray the 
_ motives upon which they act. | 2 
Why are not Republics plunged into war, but becauſe the nature of 
their Government does not admit of an intereſt diſtinct from that of 
the Nation? Even Holland, though an ill-conſtructed Republic, and 
with a commerce extending over the world, exiſted nearly a century 
without war: and the inſtant the form of Government was changed 
in France, the Republican principles of peace and domeſtic proſperity 
and ceconomy aroſe. with the new Government; and the ſame conſe- 
quences would follow the ſame cauſes in other Nations. 

As war is the ſyſtem of Government on the old conſtruction, the 
animoſity which Nations reciprocally entertain, is nothing more than 
what the policy of their Governments excites, to keep up the ſpirit of 
the ſyſtem. Each Government accuſes the other of perfidy, intrigue, 
and ambition, as a means of heating the imagination of their reſpective 
Nations, and incenſing them to hoſtilities, Man is not the enemy of 
Man, but through the medium of a falſe ſyſtem of Government. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of exclaiming againſt the ambition of Rings, the ex- 
clamation (ould be directed againſt the principle of ſuch Governments ; 
and inſtead of ſ-eking to reform the individual, the wiſdom of a Nation 
ſhould apply itſelf to reform the ſyſtem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of Governments which are ill in 
practice, were adapted to the condition of the world at the period they 
were eſtabliſhed, is not in this caſe the queſtion. The older they are, 
the leſs correſpondence can they have with the preſent ſtate of things. 
Time, and change of circumſtances and opinions, have the ſame pro- 
greſſive efſect in rendering modes of Government obſolete, as they have 
upon cuſtoms and manners. - Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, 
and the tranquil Arts, by which the proſperity of Nations is beſt pro- 
moted, require a different ſyſtem of Government, and a diſſerent ſpecies 
of knowledge to direct its operations, than what might have been re- 
quired in the former condition of the world. 

As it is eaſy to perceive, ſrom the enlightened ſtate of mankind, that 
Hereditary Governments are verging to their decline, and that Revo- 
lutions, on the broad baſis of National Sovereignty, and Government by 
Reprefentation, are making their way in Europe, it would be an act of 
wiſdom to anticipate their approach , and produce Revolutions by reaſl 3 
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and accommodation, rather than commit them to the iſſue of con- 


vulſions. . | Fes 
From what we now ſee, nothing of reform in the political world 


_ vught to be held improbable. It is an age of Revolutions, in which 
every thing may be looked for. The intrigue of Courts, by which the 
ſyſtem of war is kept up, may provoke a Confederation of Nations to 


aboliſh it : and an European Congreſs, to patronize the progreſs of free 


Government, and promote the civilization of Nations with each other, 


is an event nearcr in probability, than once were the Revolutions and 


Alliance of France and America. 


EXTRACTS FROM 


EE TTENS WRITTEN IN FRANCE 


Is THE SUMMER OP 1790, 


By HELEN MARIA WILLIAMS +. 
CE op 


1 ARRIVED at Paris, by a very rapid journey, the day before the 
FEDERATION; and when I am diſpoſed to murmur at the evils 
ot my deſtiny, I ſhall henceforth put this piece of good fortune into 
the oppoſite ſcale, and reflect how many diſappointments it ought to 
counterbalance. Had the packet which conveyed me from Brighton 
to Dieppe failed a few hours later; had the wind been contrary ; in 
ſhort, had I not reached Paris at the moment I did reach it, I ſhould 
have miſſed the moſt ſublime ſpectacle which, perhaps, was ever re- 
preſented on the theatre of this earth. lt is much eaſier to feel 
what is ſublime than to paint it ; and all I ſhall be able to give you 
will be a faint ſkeich, to which your own imagination muſt add coluur- 
ing and ſpirit, 5 k 4 
The night before the Federation, by way of prelude to the ſolem- 
nities of that memorable day, the Te Deum was performed at the. 
Church of Notre Dame, by a greater number of muſicians than have 
ever been aſſembled together, excepting at Weſtminſter Abbey. The 
overture which preceded the 'Fe Deum was ſimple and majeſtic: the 
muſic, highly expreſſive, had the power of electrifying the hearers : 
and nearithe concluſion of the piece, the compoſer, by artful diſcords, 
produced a melancholy emotion, and then, by exciting ideas of trouble 
and inquietude, prepared the mind for a recitative which affected the 
audience.in a very powerful manner, by recalling the images of that 
conſternation and horror which prevailed in Paris on the 13th of July, 
1789, the day before that on which the Baſtile was taken. The words 
| 6 > | were 


- 


+ As thoſe well-written Letters give a pleaſing account of the Grand Federation at 
Paris, and of the ſtates of the people of France à conſiderable time efter the Revolution, 
gb 3c. from them cannot be deemed an improper accompanyment to Mr, Paine's pamph- 
et. E. ' 
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were, as s well as | can recolle&, what follows :—© People, your ene» 
mies advance, with hoſtile fentiments, with menacing looks! They 
come to bathe their hands in your blood ! Alrcady they encompals the 
walls of your city! Riſe, riſe from the inaction, in which you are 
plunged, ſeize your arms, and fly to ihe combat! God will combat 
with you!“ Theſe words were ſucceeded by a chorus ot inſtruments 
and voices, deep and folemn, which ſeemed to chil! the foul. But 
what completed the eff-& was, when the ſound of a loud and heavy 
bell mixed ifelf with this awtul concert, in imitation of the alatm-bell, 
which, the day before the taking of the Baſtile, was rung in every 
Church and Convent in Paris, and which, it is laid, produced a con- 
fuſion of ſounds inexp: effibly horrible. At this moment the audience 
appeared to breathe with difficulty; every heart feemed frozen with 
terror; till at length the bell ceaſed, the muſic changed its tone, and 
another recitative announced the entire defeat of the enemy; and the 
whole terminated, aſter a flowiſh of drums and trumpets, with an 
bymn of thankſgiving to the d 1 i 


I promiſed to ſend you a deſcription ot the Federation : but it is not 
to be deſcribed! One muſt have been pr: eſent,. to form any judgment 
of a ſcene, the ſublimity of which depended much leſs on its external 
magnificence than on the effe& it produced on the minds of the ſpecta- 
tors.—I may tell you.of pavihons, of triumphal arches, of altars on 
which incenſe was * burnt, of 200,000 men walking in e den but 
how am I 10 give you an adequate idea of the behaviour of the ipeCQta- 
tors? How am I to paint the impetuous feelings of that immenſe, that 
exulting multitude? Half a million of people aſſembled at a (peQacle, 
which furniſhed every image that. can elevate the mind of man; which 
connected the enthuſiaſm of moral ſentiment with the ſolemn pomp of 
religious ceremonies ; which addreſſed itfeif at once to the imagina- 
tion, the underſtanding, and the heart! 

The Champ de Mars was formed into an immenſe "RE EXPE 
round which were erected forty rows of feats, raiſed one above another 
with earth, on which wooden forms were placed. Twenty days la- 
'bour, animated by the enthuſiaſm of the people, accompliſhed what | 


ſeemed to require the toil of years. Already in the Champ de Mars 


the diſtinctions of rank were forgotton; and, inſpired by the ſame 
ſpirit, the higheſt and loweſt orders of Citizens glofied in taking up 
the ſpade, and aſſiſting the perſons employed in a work on which the 
common welfare of the Staie depended. Ladies took the inſtruments 
of labour in their hands, and removed à little of the earth, that they 
might be able to boaſt that they alſo had aſſiſted in the prepartions at 
the Champ de Mats; and a number of old ſoldiers were ſeen volun- 
r e on their Country the laſt remains of their 9 


At 
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At the upper end of the amphitheatre a pavilion was built for the 
reception of the King, the Queen, their attendants, and the National 
Aſſembly, covered with ſtriped tent-cloth, of the National colours, 
and decorated with ſtreamers of the ſame beloved tints, and fleur de 
lys. The white flag was diſplayed above the ſpot where the King was 
ſeated. In the middle of the Champ de Mars, the Altar of the County 
was placed, on which incenſe was burnt by Prieſts dreſſed in long white 
robes, with ſaſhes of National ribbon. Several inſcriptions were writ- 
ten on the Altar, but the wards viſible at the greateſt diſtance were, 
THE NATION, THE LAW, AND THE KING. 

At the lower end of the amphitheatre, oppoſite to the pavilion, three 
in» arches were erected, adorned with emblems and allegorical ' 

gures, 

The proceſſion marched to the Champ de Mars, through the central 
ſtreets of Paris. At La Place de Louis Quinze, the eſcorts, who 
carried the colours, received under their banners, ranged in two lines, 
the National Aſfembly, who came from the Thuilleries. When the 
proceſſion paſſed the ſtreet where Henry the Fourth was aſſaſſinated, 
every man pauſed as if by general conſent: the cries of joy were ſuſ- 


pended, and ſucceeded by a ſolemn filence. This tribute of regret, 


Paid from the ſudden impulſe of feeling at ſuch a moment, was perhaps 
the moſt honourable teſtimony to the virtues of that amiable Prince 


which his memory has yet received. 


In the ſtreets, at the windows, and on the roofs of the houſes, the 
people, tranſported with joy, ſhouted and wept as the proceſſion paſſed. 
Old men were feen kneeling in the ſtreets, bleſſing God that they had 


lived to witneſs that happy moment. The people ran to the doors of 


their houſes loaded with retreſhments, which they offered to the troops; 
and crouds of women ſurrounded the ſoldiers, and holding up their in- 
fants in their arms, and melting into tears, promiſed to make their 
children imbibe, from their earlicit age, an inviolable attachment to the 
principles of the new Conſtitution, 

The proceſſion entered the Champ de Mars by a long road, which 
thouſands of people had aſſiſted in forming, by filing up deep hollows, _ 
levelling the rifing grounds, and ereCting a temporary bridge acroſs 
the Seine, oppoſite to the triumphal arches, The order of ms pro- 
ceſſion was as follows: 


A troop of Horſe, with Trumpets. 
A great band of Muſic. 
A detachment of Grenadiers. 
The Ele&ors choſen at Paris in 1789. 
A band of Volunteers. 
The Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the People. 
The Military Committee, 8 
om- 
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Company of Chaſſeurs. 
A band of Drums. 
The Preſident of ſixty Diſtrifts. 
The Deputies of the People ſent to the Federation, 
The Adminiſtrators of the Municipality. | 
N Bands of Muſic and Drums. 
Battalion of Children, carrying a Standard, on which was written 
1 | e Hope of the Country.“ . 
1 Detachment with the Colours of the National Guard of Paris. 
| ol TA Battalion of Veterans. 
Deputies from forty-two Departments, arranged alphabetically 
The Oriflamme, or Grand Standard of the Kings of France. 
| Dteputies from the regular Troops. 
-, Deputies from the Navy. 
- Deputies from forty-one Departments, arranged alſo alphabetically. 
5 | Band of Volunteer Chaſſcurs. 
Troop of Horſe, with "Trumpets. 


The proceſſion, which was formed with eight perſons abreaſt, en- 
tered the Champ de Mars beneath the triumphal arches, with a diſ- 
x charge of cannon. The Deputies placed themſelves round the inſide 
1 of the amphitheatre, Between them and the ſeats of the ſpetators, 
9 the National Guard of Paris were ranged; and the feats round the am- 
phitheatre were filled with 400,000 people. The middle of the am- 
| 33 was crouded with an immenſe multitude of ſoldiets. The 

lational Aflembly walked towards the pavilion, where they placed 

themlelves with the King, the Queen, the Royal Family, and their' 
attendants; and oppoſite this group, roſe in perſpeQtive the hills of Paſſy | 
and Chaillot, covered with innumerable crouds of people. The ſtand- 
ards, of which one was preſented to each Department of the Kingdom, 
as a mark af brotherhood, by the Citizens of Paris, were carried to 
x4 the Altar to be conſecrated by the Biſhop. High maſs was performed, 
WW after which Monſieur de la Fayette, who had been appointed by the 
1 King, Major General of the Federation, aſcended the Altar, gave the 
8 ſignal, and himſelf took the National Oath.—In an inſtant every ſword 
| | Was drawn, and every arm lifted up!—The King pronounced the oath, 
| which the Preſident of the National Aſſembly repeated, and the ſolemn 
words were re-echoed by above 500,000 voices; While the Queen 
WW raiſed the Dauphin in her arms, ſhewing him to the people and the 
army. At the moment the conlecrated banners were diſplayed, the 
W fun, whichqhad been obſcured by frequent ſhowers in the courſe of the 
morning, burſt forth, while the people lifted their eyes to Heaven, and 
| called upon the Deity to look down and witneſs the ſacred engagement 
[ into which they entered. A reſpeQful ſilence was ſucceeded by the 
| cries, the ſhouts, the acclamations of the multitude: they wept, they 
embraced each other, and then difperſed, | You 
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You will not ſuſpect that I was an indifferent witneſs of ſuch a ſcene, 
Oh no! this was not a time in which the diſtinctions of country were 
remembered. It was the triumph of human kind: it was man aſſerting .. 
the nobleſt privileges of his\nature ; and it reguired but the common 
feelings of humanuy to become in that moment a Citizen of the World. 
For myſelf, 1 acknowledge that my heart caught with enthuſiaſm the 
general ſympathy 5 my eyes were filled with tears; and I ſhall never 
ba 1 the ſenſations of that day, “ while memory holds her ſeat in we 
boſom.” 

Such was the admirable order with which this auguſt ſpectacle was 
conducted, that no accident interrupted the univertal Feſtivity. All 
carriages were forbidden during that day, and the entrances to the 
Champ de Mars were ſo numerous, that half a million of people were 
collected together without a ctoud. 

The People had only one ſubject of regret : they murmured that the 
King had taken the National Oath in the Pavilion, inſtead of perform» 
ing that ceremony at the foot of the Altar; and ſeme of them, croud- 
ing round Monſ. de la Fayette, conjured him to perſuade the King to 
go to the Altar and take the Oath a ſecond time. My friends,” 
(ſaid Mon. de la Fayette) the Oath is not an air which can bg played 
twice over. 

Mont. Fr la Fayette, after the Federation, went to the Chateau de 
la Muctte, where a public dinner was prepared for the National Guard. 
Animmenle croud gathered round him when he alighted from his horſe, 
at a little diſtance from the Chateau; and ſome. Ariſtocrates, mixing 
themſelves with the true worſhippers of him who is ſo juſtly the Idol of 
the French Nation, attempted ta ſtifle him with their embraces. He 

called out My friends, you ſtifle me :“ and one of his Aids de Carap, 
who perceived the danger of his General, threw himſelf from his 
horſe, which he entreated Monſ. de la Fayctte to mount, He did fo, 
and haſtened to the Chateau. 


— —_——_— 


6— 


The rejoicings at Paris did not terminate with the ceremony of the 
Federation. A ſucceſſion of entertainments, which laſted ſeveral days, 
were prepared for the Deputics from the provinces, who were all quar- 
tered in the houſes of the Bourgeois, where they were . pit with the 
moſt Cordial. hoſpitality. 

The night of the Lath of July the whole city of Paris was illumi- 
nated, and the next day the quondam Duke, now Monſ. d' Orleans, gave 
a public dinner to the National Guard in the hall of the Palais Royal. 
We wolked in the evening round the gallery, from which we ſaw part 
of the croud below amuling themſelves by dancing, while others were 
ſinging in chorus the favourite National ſongs. 

On the following Sunday the Nation?] Guards were W dy 
Monſ. 40 la Fayętte in the Champ de Mars, which was again filled 


with 
+ 6s They embrace but to deftroy,"=——Racive, 
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with ſpeAators, and the people appeared more enthuſiaſtic than ever in 
their applauſes of their General. The Champ de Mars reſounded with 
repeated cries of Long live Monf. de la Fayette“ On this day car- 
riages were again forbidden, and the evening diſplayed a ſcene of gene- 
ral rejoicing. The whole city was illuminated, and crouds of company 
filled the gardens of the Thuilleries, from which we faw the beautiful 
facade of the Louvre lighted in the moſt ſplendid manner. In the 
Champs Ely ſees, where a fete was given to the Deputies, innumerable 
lamps were hung from one row” of. trees to another, and ſhed the moſt 
agreeable brilliance on thoſe enchanting walks; where the exhilarated 
croud - daneed and ſung, and filled the air with the ſound of rejoicing. 
Several parties of the National Guard came from the Champs Elyſees, 
dancing along the walks of the Thuilleries with a woman between every 
two ſoldiers, andſometimes ſportively dreſſing them in grenadiers caps. 
Fire-works of great variety and beauty were win on the Pont Neuf, 


and the ſtatue of Henry IV. was decorated with the ornament of all 

others the moſt dear in the eyes of the people, a ſcarf of National 
ribbon. Tranſparencies of Monſ. de la Fayette and Monſ Bailly were 
Pwr, as the higheſt mark of public favour, on each fide of this revered 

atue. | | 

But the ſpectacle of all others the moſt intereſting to my feelings, was 
the rejoicings at the Baſtile. "The ruins of that execrable fortreſs were 
ſuddenly transformed, as if with the wand of necromancy, into a ſcene 

of beauty and of pleaſure. The ground was covered with freſh clods 
of graſs, upon which young trees were placed in rows, and illuminated 

with a blaze of light. Here the minds of the people took a higher tone 
of exultation than in the other ſcenes of feſtivity. Their mutual con- 
gratulations, their refleQtions on the horror of the paſt, their ſenſe of 
preſent felicity, their cries of © Long live the Nation,” - fill ring in my 
ear ! I too, though but a ſojourner in their land, rejoiced in their hap- 
pineſs, joined the univerſal voice, and repeated with all my heart and 
foul, © Vive la Nation!“ * i Pon, 


— OC ——— 


Before I ſuſſered my friends at Paris to conduct me through the uſual 
routine of Convents, Churches, and Palaces, I requeſted to viſit the 
Baſtile; feeling a much ſtronger deſire to contemplate the ruins of that 
building than the moſt perfect edifices of Paris. When we got into the 
carriage, our French ſervant called to the coachman, with an air of 
triumph, © To the Baſtile—but we ſhall not remain there.” We drove 


l under that porch which ſo many wretches have entered never to repaſs, 
and alighting from the carriage, deſcended. with difficulty into the dun- 
geons, which were too low to admit of our ſtanding upright, and ſo 
dark, that we were obliged at noon-day to viſit: them with the light 
of a candle. Weſaw the hooks of thoſe chains by which the priſoners 
| were faſtened round the neck, to the walls of their cells; many of which 
1 wo | being 


# 
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being below the level of the water, are in a conſtant ſtate of humidity ; 
and a noxious vapour iſſued from them, Which more than once extin- 
guiſhed the candle, and was ſo inſufſerable that it required a ſtrong 
ſpirit of curioſity to tempt one to enter. Good God !—and to theſe 
regions of horrer were human creatures dragged at the caprice of Deſ- 
potic Fower. What a melancholy conſideration, that 


41 


— — — © Man! proud Man, 
c Dreſt in a little brief authority, 


« Plays ſuch fantaſtic tricks before high Heaven, 
« As make the Angels weep.” ; 


There appears to be a greater number of theſe dungeons than one 
could have imagined the hard heart of "Tyranny itſelf could contrive ; 
for, ſince the deſtruction of the building, many ſubterraneous cells have 
been diſcovercd underneath a piece of ground which was incloſed within 
the walls of the Baſtile, but which ſeemed a bank of ſolid earth before 
the horrid ſecrets of this priſon-houſe were diſcloſed. Some ſkeletons 
were found in theſe receſſes, with irons {till faſtened on their decaving 
bones, | 

Aſter having viſited the Baſile, we may indeed be ſurprized, that a 
Nation ſo enlightened as the French, ſubmitted ſo long to the opprefſions 
of their Government ; but we muſt ceaſe to wonder that their indignant 
ſpirits at length ſhook off the galling yoke. 1 

Thoſe who have contemplated the dungeons of the Baſtile, without 
rejoicing in the French Revolution, may, for aught I know, be ver 
reſpectable perſons, and very agreeable companions in the hours of proſ- 
perity; but, if my heart were ſinking with anguiſh, I ſhould not fly to 
thoſe perſons for conſolation Sterne ſays, that a man is incapable of 
loving one woman as he ought, who has not a ſort of affection for the 
whole ſex; and as little ſhould I look for particular ſympathy from thoſe 
who have no feelings of general philanthropy. If the ſplendour of 2 
deſpotic Throne can only ſhine like the radiance of lightning, while all 
around is involved in gloom and horror, in the name of Heaven let its 
baneful luſtre be extinguiſhed for ever. May no ſuch ſtrong contraſt of 
light and ſhade again exiſt in the political ſyſtem of France! but may 
the beams of Liberty, like the beams af Day, ſhed their benign influ- 
ence on the cottage of the Peaſant, as well as on the palace of the 
Monarch | May Liberty, which for ſo many ages paſt has taken pleaſure 
in ſoftening the evils of the bleak and rugged climates of the North, in 
-fertilizing a barren ſoil, in clearing the ſwamp, in lifting mounds againſt : 
the inundations of the tempeſt, diffuſe her bleſſings alſo on the genial 
land of France, and bid the huſbandman rejoice under the ſhade of the 
olive and the vine! g | | g 

The Baſtile, which Henry IV. and his veteran troops aſſailed in vain, 
the citizens of Paris hag the glory of taking in a ſew hours. The ava- 
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rice of Monſ. de Launay had tempted him to guard this fortreſs with 
only half the complement of men ordered by Government; and a letter 
which he received the morning of the 14th of July, commanding hun 
to ſuſtain the. ſiege till the evening, when ſuecour would arrive, joined 
to his own treachery towards the aſſailants, coſt him his life. 

The courage of the beſiegers was inflamed by the horrors of famine, 
there being at this time only 24 hours proviſion of bread in Paris. For 
ſome days the people had aſſembled in crouds round the ſhops of the 
bakers, who were obliged to have a guard of ſoldiers to protect them 
from the famiſhed multitude ; while the women, rendered furious by 
want, cried, in the reſolute tone of deſpair, We muſt have bread for 
dur children. ”? Such was the ſcarcity of bread, that a French gentle- 


man told me, that, the day preceding the taking of the Baſtile, he was 
mvited to dine with a Negotian, and, when he went, was informed that 
+ ſervant had been out 5 hours in ſearch of bread, and had at laſt been 


able to purchaſe only one Joaf. 


It was at this criſis, it was to ſave themſelves the ſhocking ſpeQacle 
of their wives and infants pcriſhing before their eyes, that the Citizens 
of Paris flew to arms, and, impelled by ſuch cauſes, fought with the 
caring intrepidity of nien who had all that renders life of any value at 
ftake, and who determined to die or conquer. The women too, far 
from indulging the fears incident to aur feeble ſex, in defiance of the 
cannon of the Baftile, ventured to bring victuals to their ſons and huſ- 
bands; and, with a, ſpirit worthy of Roman matrons, encouraged them 
to go on, Women mounted guard in the ſtreets, and when any perſon | 


paſſed, called out, Who goes there 2” 


A gertleman, who had the command of 50 men in this enterprize, 
told me, that one of his ſoldiers being killed by a cannon. hall, the peo- 
ple, with great marks of indignation, removed the corpſe, and then, 
{narching up the dead man's hat, begged money, of. the byſtanders for 
his interment, in a manner charaQeriſtic enough of that gaiety, which 
never forſakes the French, even on. ſuch occaſions as would make any 
other — on earth ſerious. Madam, for this poor devil, who has 


been 


illed. for the Nation sir, for this. unſortunate dog, who has 


been killed for the Nation!” This mode of ſupplication, though not 
very pathetic, obtained the end deſired; no perſon being ſufficiently 


obdurate to reſiſt the powerjul plea, © Had been killed for the Nation.“ 


When the Baſtile was taken, and the old man, of whom you have no 


doubt heard, and who had been confined in a dungeon 35 years, was 
brought inte day-ligbt, which had not for ſo long a ſpace of time viſited 
his eyes, he ſtaggered, ſhook his white beard, and cried faintly, © Gen- 
tlemen, you” haye rendered me one great ſervice; 


render me another, 


bill me] for I know not where to go. —“ Come along, come along, 


(aid. the POND the Nation v. al Foes for you. 1 


As. 
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As the heroes of the Baſtile paſſed along the ſtreets after its ſurrender, 
the Citizens ſtood at the doors of their houſes loaded with wine, brandy, 
and other refreſhments, which they offcred to theſe deliverers of their 
Country. But they refuſed to tafte any ſtrong liquors, conſidering the 
great work they had undertaken as not yet accompliſhed, and being deter- 
mined to watch the whole night, in caſe of any ſurprize. 

All thoſe who had aſſiſted in taking the Baſtile, were preſented by the 
Municipality of Paris with a ribbon of the National colours, on which 
is ſtamped, incloſed in a circle of braſs, an impreſſion of the Baſtile, 
and which 1s worn as a military Order. 

The Municipality of Paris alſo propoſed a ſolemn funeral proceſſion 
in memory of thoſe who loft their lives in this enterprize ; but, on 
making application to the National Aſſembly for a Deputation cf its 
Members to aſſiſt at this ſolemnity, the Aſſembly were of opinion that 
theſe funeral honours ſhould be poſtponed till a more favourable mo- 
ment, as they might at preſent have a tendency to inflame the minds 
of the people. N 

I have heard ſeveral perſons mention a young man, of a little in- 
ſignificant figure, who, the day before the Baſtile was taken, got up on 
a chair in the Palais Royal, and harangued the multitude, conjuring 
them to make a ſtruggle for their Liberty, and aſſerting, that now the 
moment was arrived. 'They liſtened to his eloquence with the moſt 
eager attention; and, when he had inſtructed as many as could hear 
him at one time, he requeſted them to depart, and repeated his harangue 
to a new ſet of auditors. 2 „ Q 

Among the dungeons of the Baſtile are placed, upon a heap of ſtones, 
the figures of the two men who contrived the plan of this fortreſs, where 
they were afterwards confined for life. Theſe men are repreſented 
chained to the wall, and are beheld without any emotion of ſympathy. 

The perſon employed to remove the ruins of the Baſtile, "has framed 
of the ſtones 83 compleat models of this building, which, with a true 
Patriotic ſpirit, he was preſented to the 8 3 Departments of the kingdom, 
oy way of hint to his Countrymen to take care of their Liberties in 

ture, 


8 — 


On the day of the Federation at Paris, the National Oath was taken 
throughout the · whole kingdom at the hour of twelve. | 
A great number of farmers and peaſants walked in the proceſſion at 
Rouen, bearing in their hands the inſtruments of their huſbandry, de- 
corated with National ribbons. The National guard cut down branches 
from the trees, and ſtuck them in their hats; and a French gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who underſtands Engliſh, and reads Shakeſpeare, 
told me, that it ſeemed like Birnham wood coming to Dunſinane. 2 
The leaders of the French Revolution, are men well acquainted with 
the human heart. They have not truſted merely to the force of Reaſon, 


but 
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but have ſtudied to intereſt in their cauſe the moſt powerful paſſions of 


human nature, by the appointment of ſolemnities perfectly calculated 
to awaken that general ſympathy which is caught from heart- to heart 


with irreſiſtible energy, fills every eye with tears, and throbs in every 

I Have heard of a proceſſion, which took place not long ago in one 
of the diſtricts of Paris, in which 500 young ladies walked dreſſed in 
white, and decorated with cockades of the National ribbon, leading by 
filken cords a number of priſoners newly releaſed from captivity ; and 
who, with their faces covered by long flowing veils, were conducted 
to Church, where they returned thanks for their deliver ince. - | 
Thus have the leaders of the Revolution engaged Beauty as one of 
their auxiliaries, juſtly concluding, that, to the gallantry and ſenſibility 
of Frenchmen, no argument would be found more efficacious than that 


I have juſt read a private letter from a little town about two leagues 


of a pretty face. 


from Mountauban, called Negre Peliſſe, where the inhabitants, on the 


day of the Federation, diſplayed a liberality of ſentiment, which re- 
fleas honour, not only on themſelves, but on tbe age in which we 
live. The National Guard of this little town and its environs, were 


aſſembled to take the National Oath. Half of the inhabitants being 


Proteſtants, and the other half Catholics, the Cure and the Proteſtant 
Miniſter aſcended together one altar, which had been ere ged by the 
Citizens, and adminiſtered the Oath to their reſpeQive Pariſhioners at 
the ſame moment, after which, Catholics and Proteſtants joined in 
ſinging Te Deum. | 2 
Surely religious worſhip was never performed more truly in the ſpirit 


of the Divine Author of Chriſtianity, whoſe great precept is that of 


univerſal love! Surely the incenſe of praiſe was never mere likely to 


aſcend to Heaven, than when the Catholics and Proteſtants of Negre- 
Peliſſe offered it together | DR, 

This amiable Community, when their devotions were finiſhed, walked 
in proceſſion to a ſpot where fre- works had been prepared; and, it 
being conſidered as a mark of honour to light the fire- wor s, the office 
was reſerved for Monſ. le Cure, who, however inſiſted on the partici- 
pation of the Proteſtant Miniſter in this diſtinQion 3 upon which the 
Minifter received a wax taper from the Cure, and with him led the 
proceſſion. The fire-works repreſented two trees. ne, twiſted and 
diſtorted, was emblematical of Ariſtocracy, and was ſcon entirely con- 
fumed ; when a tall ſtraight plant, figurative of Patriotiſm, appeared 


to riſe from the aſhes of the former, and continued to burn with un- 


diminiſhed ſplendour. 


” — 


When we look back on the ignorance, the ſuperſtition, the barbarous 


. perſecutions of Gothic times, is it not ſomethirg to be than ful for, that 
we exiſt at this enlightened period, when ſuch evils are no more; when, 
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particular tenets of religious belief are no longer imputed as crimes , 
when the human mind has made as many important diſcoveries in mo- 
rality as in ſcience, and liberality of ſentiment is cultivated with, as 
much ſucceſs as arts and learning; when, in ſhort (and you are not 
one of thoſe who will ſuſpe& that I am not all the while a good Eng- 
liſhwoman),. when one can witneſs an event ſo ſublime as the French 
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Yeſterday I received your letter, in which you accuſe me of deſcrib- 
ing with too much enthuſiaſm the pubſic rejoicings of France, and 
propheſy that I ſhall return to my own country a fierce Republican. In 
anſwer to theſe accuſations, I ſhall only obſerve, that it is very difficult, 
with common ſenſibility, to avoid ſympathizing in general happineſs, 
My love of the French Revolution, 1s the natural reſult of this ſym- 
pathy, and therefore my political creed is entirely an affair of the heart; 
for I have not been ſo abſurd as to conſult my head upon matters of 
which it is ſo incapable of judging. If I were at Rome, vou would not 
be ſurprized to hear that I had viſited, with the warmeſt reverence, 
every ſpot where any relics of her ancient grandeur could be traced; 
that I had flown to the Capitol, that I had kiſſed the earth on which the 
Roman Senate ſat in Council: And can you then expect me to have 
ſeen the Federation at the Champ de Mars, and the National Aſſembly 
of France, with indifference ? Before you inſiſt that 1 ought to have 
done ſo point out to me, in the page of Roman hiſtory, a ſpectacle 
more ſolemn, more afſecting, than the Champ de Mars exhibited, or 
more magnanimous, more noble efforts in the cauſe of Liberty than have _ 
been made by the National Aſſembly. Whether the new form of Go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhing in France, be more or leſs perfe& than our own 
l fancy we had better leave the determination of this queſtion to poſ- 
terity. In the mean time, I wiſh that ſome of our political Critics 
would ſpeak with leſs contempt, than they are apt to do, of the new 
Conſtitution of France, and no longer repeat after one another the 
trite remark, that the French have gone too far, becauſe they haye 
gone farther than ourſelves; as if it. were not poſſible that that degree of 
influence which is perfectly ſafe in the hand of the executive part of our 
Government, might be dangerous, at this criſis, to the liberty of 
France. But be this as it may, it appears evident that the 'Temple of 
Freedom, which they are erecting, even if imperfect in ſome of its 
proportions, muſt be preferable to the old gloomy Gothic fabrie which 
they have laid in ruins. And therefore, when I hear my good Country. 
men, who guard their own Rights with ſuch unremitting vigilance, and 
who would rather part with Life than Liberty, ſpeak with contempt of 
the French for having imbibed the noble leffon which England has 
taught, I cannot but ſuf] pect that ſome mean jealouſ y lurks beneath the 
ungenerous cenſure, I cannot but ſuſpect, that while the fair and hon- 
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- ourable traders of our commercial country act with the moſt liberal ſpirit 
in their ordinary dealings with other nations, they wiſh to make a mono- 
poly of Liberty, and are angry that France ſhould claim a ſhare of that 
precious property; by which, however, ſhe may ſurely be enriched, 
without our being impoveriſhed, The French, on the contrary, ſeem 
to have imbibed, with the principles of Liberty, the ſtrongeſt ſentiments | | þ 
of reſpect and friendſhip towards that people, whom they gratefully ac- y 
knowledge to have been their maſters in this ſcience. They are, to uſe 
their own phraſe, * become madly fond of the Engliſh,” and fondly ( 
| imagine that the applauſe they have received from a ſociety of Philoſo- 
| phers in our country, is the general voice of the Nation. 
| Whether the new Conſtitution be compoſed of durable materials or 
not, I leave to Politicians to determine; but it requires no extraordi- 
nary ſagacity to pronounce, that the French will henceforth be free. 
'The love of Liberty has pervaded all ranks of the people, who, if its | 
| bleſſings muſt be purchaſed with blood, will not ſhrink from paying 
EC 855 \ 

“ While ev'n the Peaſant boaſts his Rights to ſcan, e 1 

* And leatns to venerate himſelf as MAN.“ 


The enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Liberty diſplays itſelf, not merely on the days 
of ſolemn ceremonies— occupies not only every ſerious deliberation 
but is mingled. with the gaiety of ſocial enjoyment. When they con- 
verſe, liberty is the theme of diſcourſe; when they dance, the figure 
of the cotillon is adapted to a National tune; and when they ſing, it 
is but to repeat a vow of fidelity to the Conſtitution, at which all who 
are preſent inſtantly join in chorus, and lift up their hands in confir= _ 
mation of this favourite ſentiment. _ | : \ 
In every ſtreet, you ſee children performing the military exerciſe, 
and carrying banners made of paper of the National colours, wearing 
grenadiers caps of the ſame compoſition, and armed, though not like 
Jack the Giant-killer, with ſwords of ſharpneſs. 
Upon the whole, LI BERT appears in France adorned with the freſh- 
neſs of youth, and is loved with the ardout of paſſion. In England ſhe 
is ſeen in her matron ſtate, and, like other ladies at that period, is be- 
held with ſober veneration, _ - 25 | 4 
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